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MASSES AND METHODS. 


HE whole of structural building mav be defined as 
the expression of mass in form, and in the contro- 
versy which since the days of Ruskin has raged 
between two schools of thought, some essential 
factors have been overlooked, which, in reality, 

govern the problem whether we will or not. Truth, sincerity, 
craftsmanship, and individualism, in reality are all side issues, 
material necessities governing the whole problem as conclusively 
and finally as temperature sets limits to types of life and 
determines the nature of the forms which can exist in certain 
latitudes. 

There is little reason to suppose that our forefathers ever 
troubled themselves about the hundred and one ethical and 
esthetic refinements which form the subject matter and theme 
of the art literature of to-day. In the twilight of history, the 
early rulers of Egypt desired to perpetuate the fame of rulers 
by the erection of the pyramids which have become the 
artistic symbol of immortality, and built them with a prodigal 
disregard of the immense and useless waste of labour which 
they involved ; but it is absurd to suppose that if a readier 
means of creating colossal form had been known to them 
they would not have seized and utilized it. It is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that, had ferro-concrete construction 
been known, the pyramids would have been hollow structures, 
cross-braced, and supported internally by constructional 
members, and even possibly faced with stonework, and that, 
in the fullness of time, we should have expressed our wonder 
and admiration of them much as we do now. The temptation 
to complete in one generation that which occupied the unceasing 
toil of many would have been an inducement which would 
not have been resisted even if those in authority had any 
sentimental preference for the erection of a solid pile of stone- 
work. It is questionable whether, if anv former age had had 
the use of machinery such as is now used in the joinery trade, 
anyone would have used anvthing else: vet we know that, when 
the Law Courts were built, Street deliberately worked the 
metres of panels on the solid because it was done in a former 
age, although much expense was involved and a worse result 
obtains d. So, too, since the seventies of last cent urv architects 
have frequently avoided the use of mechanism and machinery, 
paving more to be able to say they had obtained more manual 
and individual craftsmanship in their work. The imitation of 
intentional irregularities such as Professor Goodyear Insists 
are to be traced in medieval work, rests on another basis, for 
if there be truth in his theories these irregularities are a part 
of design, and cannot be put down to accidental mistakes and 
bad etting out. But when we have given full value to the 
undoubted effects which can be produced by the careful 
cultivation of individual craftsmanship in art, we are forced 
to admit that they can be applied to a class of buildings 
only, and one which is yearly growing more and more limited 
in extent. : : 


As long as our theme is the cottage and small house, we can, 
4s Mr. Raffles Davison shows us in his excellent little book on 
Port Sunlight,* build rows of cottages much as they were 

ult in the past, with mullioned windows, gables, quaint roofs, 


* Port Sunlight. By T. Raffles Davison. Messrs. B. T. Batsford, 


High Holborn. 


and all the features which have made our old towns and habita- 
tions picturesque. More than this, we can combine effects 
remindimg us of Chester and Shrewsbury with planning™that 
suits every modern requirement, while enterprise such as” Sir 
William Lever’s proves that all this may be fully consistent 
with an enlightened business policy. Whether there is an 
atavistic streak shown in such creations matters little to the 
modern world, for the buildings answer their purpose; and 
what we may feel to be a somewhat ingenious form of “ play- 
acting ”’ matters infinitely little as long as the modern essentials 
of a good town-planning lay-out and reasonable arrangement 
are maintained. Nor does it really matter whether a modern 
church is, or is not, a replica of an old one, as long as it is 
good in quality, for the primary point now, as in the past, is 
whether the chief object in a church is to provide for the 
performance of ritual or to be suitable for preaching, and these 
main requirements have dictated form in the past much as 
they dictate it now, while the provision of better venti- 
lation and heating do not necessitate a change of 
form or construction. But when we consider the com- 
mercial sections of our towns all is changed and the 
demands for greater space and more light are insistent, 
and with them arises ‘the absolute necessity for a great 
number of square-headed openings and the thinning down 
of supports, which force us, whether we like it or not, 
into the adoption of a type of structure the first prototypes 
of which are found in the works of the Italian Renaissance. 
From thence to the modern American skyscraper is a progres- 
sion, but a perfectly clear one, and Mr. Pennell’s contention 
that New York is a city of palaces grander and more gorgeous 
than those of Floren e is largely true. 

That steel skeleton buildings have entailed a construction 
which is hidden by brick or stone seems to us to matter 
infinitely little. for we use material to exclude heat or cold, and 
to resist atmospheric influences, no less than for purposes of 
support. It would be less rational to use steel plates, which 
would not serve the same purpose equally well, simply that 
we might be able to avoid the use of material hitherto 
used for structural support as well for as other purposes. 
The rhythmic arrangement of many similar and closely-spaced 
windows is the new problem of city architecture, and one of 
which the origin lies in the buildings of Renaissance Italy. It 
brings us into touch with problems in w hich we shall find Scott's 

Architecture of Humanism” a more practical guide than 
Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps,” or March Phillipps’s teachings, for 
it is imposed upon us willy-nilly by the conditions of a phase 
of human civilization. Nature may be grander or nobler than 
any form of art, as in Switzerland, but one journeys through 
the immense flat plains which succeed to the Rockies, 
with their never ending monotony hardly broken by an 
occasional homestead, to feel a relief when the towering masses 
which form cities such as Doluth or Chicago take their place. 
Renaissance methods of design and new standards for measur- 
ing the esthetic excellence of buildings are imposed on us, 
not by the changing breath of fancy but by the inexorable con- 
ditions of a phase of civilization such as the world has never 
before seen ; a phase of which the New York Municipal Buildings 
are as excellent an outcome as were the quaint old towns of 
the Middle Ages of the times which saw their birth. 
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NOTES. 


A recent decision in the King’s Bench Division in 
Motor the case Abingdon Rural District Council rv. City 
Omnibuses. of Oxford Electric Tramways, Ltd. (Weekly Notes, 
Extraordinary [December 2), is of importance, as it raised the 
Traffic. question for the first time as to whether motor 
omnibus traffic was extraordinary traffic rendering 
the omnibus proprietors liable for extraordinary expenses. There 
are two roads in the near neighbourhood of Oxford, which were 
described as follows: Fuxcombe Hill as more or less of a country 
lane, along which, before the motor traffic in question, there was 
hardly any traflic except a few carts, and Wooton Road, a_ better 
road, but not approaching the character of a main road. There 
appears to have been a residential district which could be approached 
by these roads, but the report does not state whether there was an 
alternate route. In 1914 the defendants inaugurated a motor 
omnibus service, and in 1915 the evidence was that this trathic 
greatly predominated over any other motor traffic of any weight. 
The plaintiffs claimed £498 as expenses incurred for extraordinary 
traffic, and were awarded £350, the Judge holding the traffic to be 
extraordinary over these roads, as they were at the present time. 
It has often been suggested that motor omnibuses should be rated, 
and in the early days of motor traffic their rated rivals, the railways, 
made much of this point, therefore in principle there is nothing 
unjust in the idea that they should contribute to the upkeep of 
the roads, but there does seem something to be said on this subject 
of extraordinary traffic in this connection, for it only hits the 
pioneer. The learned Judge is reported as having said that he was 
unable to see how the demand of a district for traffic which was 
extraordinary could turn that traffic into ordinary traffic, although 
it might be necessary traffic, and might in future become ordinary 
traffic. In Barnsley British Co-Operative Society, Ltd. v. Wors- 
borough Urban District Council, a case we noted in our Legal 
Section, July 7, the Lord Chancellor put the same point thus: 
“ Extraordinary traffic is not the traffic which is due to the slow 
and normal increase of the development of traffic owing to the 
development of the district.” In that case the traffic was also held 
extraordinary amongst other reasons because the defendant’s traffic 
was the only previous substantia] user of the road by traffic of that 
description Thus the difficult question arises when does extraor- 
dinary traffic, for which there is a demand in the district, become 
ordinary ? Ifarival company put motor omnibuses on these Oxford 
roads, would the traffic become ordinary, and would they escape 
contributing to the upkeep of the roads as extraordinary expenses / 


On Friday last, Mr. Benjamin Greenwood presented 
The the prizes awarded by the judges to students of the 


Presentation Trades Training School in Great Titchfield Street, 
of Prizes at the admirable technical work of which the Carpenters’ 
Carpenters’ = anid the allied companies have just reason to be proud, 


Hall. since they are continuing in the present the craft 
training which, under different circumstances, was 
a main factor leading to the establishment of the guilds. The 
function took place in Carpenters’ Hall, the Master supported by the 
Masters of the allied companies and other distinguished visitors. 
After an account of the work of the schools had been given by 
Professor Banister Fletcher, who drew attention to the changes 
brought about by war, which had taken away so many men of 
military age, making the general standard a much younger one, and 
to the difficulties caused by the exceptional nature of the times, and 
emphasised the necessity of technical knowledge in the strenuous 
times lying before us, Mr. Benjamin Greenwood gave an admirable 
address. While paying an emphatic tribute to the good work of the 
schools he added that he was glad to hear that the training given was 
to supplement apprenticeship, not to act as a substitute for it. While 
two men might prove themselves in school work equally capable, 
only the act al work done as an apprentice could show whether a 
man possessed that most valuable and essential quality, “ energy.” 
One man could do twice what another did in an equal space of time, 
and it was this power which told so much in the real trials of life. 
Mr. Greenwood spoke as one having experience, and not as the 
scribes, and his sympathetic address was calculated to inspirit those 
who are entering on the honourable and arduous work of craftsman- 
ship which has added so much to the joys of life. The Companies 
have acted in the best and most useful manner in keeping their 
schools open, for while they have not kept one man back from 
doing his part in helping to win the war, they are preparing others 
to make useful citizens and good workers when peace once more 
returns. 


We do not know whether most enjoyment is to be 

Real obtained from conscious or unconscious humour, but 
Amusement. expect that the last should obtain the palm. The 
fifth exhibition of the “ London Group” is quite the 

most amusing thing in London at the present time, for no more 
outrageously absurd farce was ever put on the stage ; no book ever 
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written the absurdities of which could compare with the subjects 
depicted on canvas by the members of the London Group. /f we 
had to imagine who could do such work without knowledve we 
should be inclined to attribute most of the work to eccentric and 
unbalanced children with no knowledge of drawing and certainly 
none of nature. But though the work of children is of the amusing 
it is seldom sustained and the members of the group bravely keep up 
the farce to the bitter end. Much, or perhaps too little learning has 
made them mad or else they assume that the public are so ignorant 
that they can play unlimited tricks upon them with impunity 
Amongst them there are clever artists like Mr. C. R. W. Neviy on, 
who knows better and shows it even in this Walpurgis Nacht of 
folly. for his “Special Descent,” No. 59, showing an aerop] 

descending flight is fine and suggestive. Yet he contributes one of 
the maddest freaks in the exhibition in “A Music Hall,” No. 39, jn 
which the audience are painted upon a piece of wood proj: 


half-an-inch or more in front of the canvas and in which a piece of 
lace is actually gummed on to a portion of a lady’s dress! Md 
Thérése Lessor gives us a scene, “ Farringdon Street Pea Wome 

whose features are purposely omitted, why we do not know. Ther 


we have No. 10, by Mr. G. Hynes, representing “ Boys Bathing 
Harbour,” the boys being obviously wooden puppets. We are glad 
to see that Maurice Villain has obtained the Croix Militaire. but we 
do not wonder at it, forin his portrait of Walter Sickert he | 
represented a concentration of youthful crime. We do not suppose it 
is in the least like the sitter, or, indeed, any human being, but 
imagine that anyone with the courage to paint such a travesty 
portrait would not mind facing any of the risks of war! 


The President of the Architectural Association 
The A. A. writes to us ealling attention to the work of the 
ActiveService A. A. War Service Bureau, stating that further 
Committee funds are required, and donations of money and 
other gifts are much needed. These should 

to Mrs. Maurice Webb, 37, Great Smith Street, Westminster.  T! 
supply of reading material in the form of books and professio 
papers has never been adequate, and those who cannot help i: 
other way are probably able todo so by sending books and period 
We are sure our readers will willingly answer the President’s appea 
for those who are performing the greatest of all duties 
country’s cause. The Architectural Association, which is well known 
for its enterprise in normal times, and has done such good work 
the cause of architectural education, must contain within its ranks 
many men possessing great powers of organisation, and it 
surprising that in the present cireumstances it has proved equally 
capable in dealing with the wants of a period of emergency We 
suppose it is natural that bodies of men of greater age and more 
august dignity should be slower and less enthusiastic, but the war 
has certainly resulted in giving all a greater idea of what the younget 
men of the countrv are capable of doing when emergencies arise. 


———- © —<- 
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Reproduced from the Ordnance Survey Plan, with the sanction 
of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. (See poge 3! 
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St. Paul, Covent Garden (West Front). 


THE LONDON CHURCHES 
OF WREN AND LATER 
ARCHITECTS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

No. LVII.—St. Paul, Covent Garden. 


The term ** Covent. ” is said to be a corruption 
f convent, and most of the site now known 
as Covent Garden was in former times an 
extensive garden belonging to the Abbot and 
Convent of Westminster. It came into the 
possession of the Crown on the dissolution of 
the monasteries, and afterwards passed into 
the hands of the Duke of Bedford. A church 
was built from designs of Inigo Jones at the 
ost of Francis, fourth Duke of Bedford, which 
was dedicated to St. Paul, and in 1638 this 
church was consecrated, the district being 
mstituted a separate parish in 1645. It is 
stated that when the Earl of Bedford sent for 
Jones he told him he wanted a chapel of ease 
for the parishioners of Covent Garden, but 
added that he would not go to any considerable 
7s would not have 


expense ; in short, said he, ‘ 
Jones's answer 


it much better than a barn.” 
is said to have been, “‘ You shall have the 
handsomest barn in England.” 

The deeply recessed portico at the eastern 
end was probably meant to. form part of a 
piazza to be continued round the mapket, a 
project abandoned in consequence of the 
troubled conditions of the time, which inter- 
fered so disastrously with Inigo Jones’s career. 
The most architectural solution of the problem 
would have been to arrange an entrance from 
the east, but this was too radical a departure 
from tradition, and the main entrance faces 
west, the corresponding eastern elevation 
being occupied by a blank doorway with an 
inscription on it, flanked by two smaller side 
aoorways, 

The church was completely destroyed by 
fire in 1795, and rebuilt on the former lines 
under the direction of Hardwick. The interior 
was formerly provided with side galleries, but a 
western gallery only now remains. The interior 
is simp! , well proportioned, and very dignified ; 
the exterior places it among the churches 
of the English Renaissance, one of the simplest 
and most effective, but it possesses few of the 
distinctive and traditional characteristics of a 
church, probably a reason why it has not been 
followed as a model in spite gf the reputation 
of its designer. 

———EEE oe — 


Lambeth School of Art. 
It is stated that the Lambeth School of Art 
will be closed at the end of the current year, 
48 80 many of the students have enlisted. 


ARCHITECTURE IN RELATION 
TO HEALTH AND WELFARE. 


A CuHapwick Public Lecture was’ given” by 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., at the 
Survevors Institution, Great George Street, 


Westminster, on the 30th ult., Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., M.D., Chairman of the 
Chadwick Trustees, presiding. The lecture was 
the first of a course of three on “ Architecture 
in Relation to Health and Welfare Architec- 
ture, said the lecturer, was essentially an 
element in hygiene, even as regards those aspects 


of architecture which are least connected with 
sanitation. For hygiene was the maintenance: 
of health by the improving of environment ; 


und architecture, good or bad, was an inevitable 
part of man’s environment in all civilised life 

Under the heading of architecture was nece 

sarily included town planning, namely, the 
design not of individual houses, but of houses 
in groups. 

War and architecture interacted on = one 
another as cause and effect. Many of the 
effects of war on architecture were obvious and 
very distressing. Some lantern slides were 
shown in evidence of the direct action of war 
on building craft. But destruction was not the 
only effect of war on architecture. Alongside 
of irreparable losses there were other losses 


ertain parts of cities which 





the obliteration of « 
would probably, after the declaration of peace, 
herald new advances in town planning. 
Moreover, England had learned during the 
war how to collect and how to spend public 
money on a large scale. Such expenditure 
would, it is true, leave England poorer, but the 
lesson so learnt might perhaps lead in time to 
liberal expenditure on the 


expenditure 
than on the horrors 


pleasures of peace, rather 
of war. Here was a great chance for those 
larger schemes of municipal town improvement, 
which lacked only funds to give them realization 
and success. 

Possibly also England would have learnt 
that, in municipal no less than in Parliamentary 
elections, it was important where great work 
was to be done and where specially qualified 
custodians were required—it was more important 
to choose specially qualified men than men 
distinguished merely by party _ tickets. 
London in particular needed guardians who 
were either experts in the care of London or 
willing to engage expert advice. 

Touching in turn on minor points of detail 
in which architecture, town planning, and 
by-laws might be affected by the new ideas 
introduced by the war, the lecturer concluded 
his remarks by two further considerations 
the effect of architecture on war andthe style 
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of the future. Under the former heading he 
dwelt on the spiritual or sentimental effect of 
architecture in that mysterious virtue of 
patriotism, which—rather than commercial 
instinct—is the true mainspring of defensive 
war in. a@ Christian people. The latter topic 
he debated in special reference to that essential 
element of all good architecture, which binds 
it inevitably to its own past. Other dates 
for the course are December 7th and Decem- 
ber 4th, at 5.15 p.m., at the Survevors’ 
Institution, when Mr. Waterhouse will deal 
respectively with ** The Growth and Over-growth 
of Towns and The London of the Future. 


i « 


RE-BUILDING DUBLIN. 


Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.LB.A., adviser 
in ‘Town Planning to the Local Government 
Board, England, was entertained to luncheon by 
the Civic Institute in the Royal Hibernian Hotel, 
Dublin, recently. The Right Hon. The Lord 
Mayor presided. Mr. L. Sherlock, LL.D., T.C., 
proposed the toast of the guest, and he and 
Sir J. P. Griffith expressed their estimation of his 
work Mr. H Campbe ll, Town Clerk, said that 
the citizer hose property had been destroyed 
had derived services and advice from Mr. 
Unwin, which, he believed, would bear the best 
fruit that could be thought of for the future of 
their city. The result had been, at any rate, 
that those people who were so difficult to deal 
with at first, had been talked into an agreed 
sill, which, he ventured to say, if passed into 
law, would be of immense benefit to their city. 
The destroyed areas would be reconstructed in 
a manner that would redound to the credit of 
Dublin, and compare very favourably with 
the other cities of the like kind in the United 
Kingdom Mr. Unwin, in the course of his 
reply, said that the matter he came about was a 
simple one, and he tried to give what little help 
he could. Town Planning Acts had been 
recently before the legislature in Australia and 
Canada, and, if they intended to studv this 
problem further, the legislation already adopted 
would be worthy of their consideration Town 
planning provided for schemes for the future 
development of the city, and should be a guide 
to anv work that took place He believed the 
prosperity of the country and the city would 
depend in the future on the better housing of 
the people.—Sir William Byrne, the new 
Under-Secretary, proposed the toast of the 
City of Dublin, and Mr. P. White, M.P., said that 
the leader of the Property Losses Assoc 1ation, 
Mr. Wm. Murphy, on the one side, and the 
Dublin Corporation on the other, after an 
interchange of thought and opinion, had decided 
on an acreed Bill in connection with the recon- 
struction. This Bill had been handed over to 
the Chief Secretary, and he believed it. would 
be of great benefit to the citizens._-The Lord 
Mayor, in reply, said that a great deal had been 
done for the improvement of Dublin. Forty 
years ago half of the streets were not paved. 
Nearly all the streets were now paved and they 
were in very fair condition. When he first 
interviewed Mr. Asquith, he told him that they 
had not sufficient powers to control the recon- 
struction of their city, and he promised to give 
them. As they were, he and his colleagues in 
the Corporation promoted a Bill. The Bill 
got the second reading in the House of Commons, 
but was persistently opposed by the gentlemen 
who were their friends to-day. He paid a 
tribute to Mr. Unwin. If people outside the 
Corporation, w ho were inclined to be critical, 
gave them their help, it would tend to bring 
about a better condition in the city. They had 
been left with a very bad legacy by their pre- 
decessors, and it was their duty to replace the 
ruins of tenements with wholesome dwellings 
for the working classes. They would have to 
put up an Art Gallery, and they needed a 
Cathedral that would be worthy of Catholic 


Ireland. The Government would not refuse 
to give the necessary steel that would be 
required. He spoke eloquently of the work 


already done by the City Architect, Mr. R. 
Caulfield Orpen, Mr. Charles O’Conor, and 
Mr. Kaye Parry. 
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THE TOWN PLANNING 
OF GREATER LONDON 
AFTER THE WAR. 


Proposed Circumferential Roads. 


Tue fourth of a series of six lectures on “ The 
Town Planning of Greater London after the 
War” was given by Professor 8. D. Adshead, 
M.A., F.R.LB.A., on the 28th ult., at University 
College, Gower-street, W.C. In the course of 
his remarks the lecturer said :— 

In my last lecture I dealt with the proposals 
that have been made for new radial roads leading 
out of London, and I commenced by making 
a few remarks as to their general requirements. 
To-night I shall do the same as regards circum- 
ferential roads, Normally, there is not that 
density of traffic in a circumferential that there 
is in a radial road. Probably 80 per cent. of 
urban traffic moves in a radial direction. Still, 
at the same time, circumferential roads are an 
essential part of every main road plan. Cir- 
cumferential roads are essential not only for 
the purpose of avoiding crossing the naturally 
congested centre when journeying between 
northern and southern, or eastern and western 
sections of a city, but also for providing an 
immediate connection between contiguous 
suburbs. It is this characteristic of circum- 
ferential roads that tends to convert them into 
something more than mere traffic ways. Where 
they connect residential areas they are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the requirements of the 
parkway and boulevard. 

The most conspicuous example of an impor- 
tant circumferential road in this country that 
I know of is The Queen’s Drive, Liverpool. 
Here, during business hours, the road is practi- 
cally deserted, whilst the radial roads that 
intersect it are traversed by a continuous 
stream of traffic. But on fine Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons this circumferential road 
becomes crowded with promenaders, and, in 
designing it, Mr. Brodie, the engineer, had in 
mind its peculiar use in this way. As an 
addition to the recreative amenities of Liver- 
pool, it takes a very important place, and, 
therefore, in the design of this type of road, 
care}should be taken that as far as possible it 
be made a very beautiful roadway. 

But the requirements of the circumferential 
road will vary with its distance from the centre 


“ The Annunciation,’ by Miss E. M. Rope. 
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of the city. We are all aware of the recreative 
use that is made of the Grands Boulevards 
in Paris, which intersect the busier parts of the 
city. Much of their recreative character is 
inherited, but at the same time there is no 
doubt that their great popularity and success 
as promenades are largely due to the fact that 
they connect sections of the city having similar 
interests. 

It may also be claimed that the character 
of the Parisian boulevards is peculiarly Conti- 
nental. That isso; but still it must be admitted 
that the circumferential road is naturally 
adapted to encourage this characteristic. 

This, then, is a natural tendency of this type 
of roadway in the central area, but in the out- 
skirts and between suburbs this recreative 
tendency converts it into a parkway. The 
circumferential road that lies just outside the 
thickly-populated area is a very popular road 
on Sunday. Take the Wimbledon and Kings- 
ton-road. There are trams running along this 
road and Sunday is the busiest day. 

There are many sections of good circumferen- 
tial roads between suburbs around London that 
to-day cross open country, as, for instance, the 
Stafford-road, between Croydon and Wallington, 
the Bowes-road, Southgate ; or the Wimbledon 
and Malden-road. It would be an excellent 
thing if, before these were built over, wide 
strips turfed and planted could be secured on 
either side of the road. 

Then there is the circumferential road that 
has a radius of some ten to fifteen miles, and 
which, connecting distant suburbs, for the most 
part passes through open country. On the 
London Society’s’ map such a circumferential 
road is shown. In places, it is shown enriched 
with wide strips of open land to be publicly 
acquired or controlled. A circumferential road 
having such a big radius cannot conceivably be 
in any sense a processional way; at best, it 
cannot be more than a continuous country 
lane, but it can connect together the nature 
reserves of a city. 

The Americans make much of this idea of a 
continuous parkway around the city, and every 
city in America has, in the forefront of its 
programme, the gradual acquirement of nature 
reserves and a connecting parkway. London 
needs such a connecting link. It may be said 


almost to exist to-day, but its disjointed 
sections need connecting, and it wants fully 
recognising and constantly improving. 
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OBITUARY. 
Mr. Chas. R. Baker King. 


The death, on November 27, of Mr. Chas, p 
Baker King, of 2, Dean’s Yard, W; 


removes one of the last of those associat; ? 

Sir Gilbert Scott. After serving } articles 
with Mr. Dawkes, he entered the office of Sj 
Gilbert Scott in 1859, and remained : vm 
until his death. He was senior Ass “nr 


member of the Royal Institute of British Arch; 
tects. Although seventy-eight years of age he 
retained his faculties to the last, attending ty 
business on the morning of his death. Ip 
August last he celebrated his golden weddiy 
and only a week or so before his death was 
present at the Jubilee service of a church which 
he had designed and carried out—Christ Church. 
Brondesbury. His practice was mainly 
ecclesiastical. 
Mr. Edward Cratney, M.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr 
Edward Cratney, F.R.I.B.A., who died in 
hospital on Friday, the Ist inst., after under 
going an operation. We hope to give some 
particulars of his career in our next issu 

Lieut. L. H. F. Kerr. 

Lieutenant Leslie H. F. Kerr, A.S.C., who was 
killed on November 24, was the younger son of 
Mr. R. H. Kerr, F.R.1.B.A., architect, of Grafto 
House, Golden-square, W., and 29, Seymour 
street, W., and grandson of the late Professor 
Kerr, and was twenty-three years of age. He 
was educated at Clayesmore School, Pangbourne, 
Berks, and was subsequently being educated as 
an auctioneer and surveyor. At the outbreak 
of war he was gazetted to the 9th Divisional 


j + 


Train Army Service Corps, and was trained a 
Aldershot and Borden Camp, and had been 

active service at the Front for over eighteen 
months. The Colonel writes, in conveying th 
news of his death, “‘ I am deeply grieved, as h 
was without doubt the best subaltern officer | 
had, and had been acting adjutant, and for some 
time past I had looked upon him as the man to 
fill any place higher than his own which might 
fall vacant. In him I have lost a good officer 
and a good friend.” His Captain, and others 
also wrote to the same effect. His death was 
the result of a railway accident in France when 
he was coming home on ten day s’ leave from the 


Front. 
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(From the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. ) 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Late Mr. R. Phene Spiers’ Estate. 

We understand that the late Mr. Richard 
Phené Spiers, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A., who died on 
October 3, aged 78 vears, has left estate to the 
gross value of between £10,000 and £11,000. 


The Gladstone Monument, Edinburgh. 


The’ Gladstone Monument, which has just 
been erected in St. Andrew’s-square, with th 
statue of Mr. Gladstone overlooking Princes- 
stréet, has been designed and executed by Mr. 
Pittendrigh MacGillivray, R.S.A. 


Memorial to General Scobell. 


A memorial, executed in bronze by Mr. John 
Tweed, has been dedicated in St. George's 
Cathedral, Cape Town, to the late General Sir 
Henry Scobell, Governor of the Cape, and 
General Officer Commanding the troops. 


Sale of Beningbrough Estates. 


Sir Howard Frank has sold at auction at 
York, on behalf of the owner, General Dawnay, 
the Beningbrough property for £157,100. The 
estates, which extend over 6,100 acres near 
York, comprise the manors and villages of 
Shipton and Newton, and the mansion house 
built by Sir John Vanbrugh. 


Town Planning after the War. 


Professor Abercrombie, of Liverpool, speaking 
at a conference of local authorities on the housing 
question in Glasgow, said the war had presented 
town planners with a splendid opportunity of 
preparing big schemes for the growth of towns 
after the war. He calculated that they would 
need 600,000 new houses after the war, and 
100,000 of these would be located in Scotland. 


A Belgian Artist at the Front. 

The well-known Belgian artist, Mr. Mare- 
Henry Meunier, has recently returned from the 
Belgian Front, with a large number of paintings 
and drawings which are to be exhibited at the 
leicester Galleries, Leicester-square. M. 
Meunier, who is a nephew of the famous 
sculptor, Constantin Meunier, made his visit 
to the firing line with the authority of the 
Belgian Higher Command, and H.M. the Queen 
of the Belgians has purchased two of his pictures. 
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National Housing]Scheme after the War. 

The West Riding Insurance Committee have 
adopted the following motion : 

“ That, considering the lack of houses and 
the unsuitable character of many, from which 
causes many diseases—and especially tubercu- 
losis —arise, this Insurance Committee desires 
to press upon the Government the urgent desira- 
bility of formulating a scheme to be put into 
operation immediately peace is declared, to 
provide better and healthier houses for the 
working classes of the United Kingdom, which 
shall include a substantial grant-in-aid.” 


Controlled Establishments Canteens. 

We understand that arrangements have been 
made with the Ministry of Munitions whereby 
Controlled Establishments Canteens—the plans 
of which have been approved by the Canteens 
Committee of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic)—will be granted a_ building 
licence, provided that no steel is used in their 
construction. The owners of the Controlled 
Establishments will be free to employ their own 
architects, and it has also been arranged that— 
should he be asked to do sO the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects will 
suggest the names of architects in the different 
districts where it is proposed to build canteens. 


Housing at Greenock. 


The formal opening of Greenock Corporation 
Craigieknowes cottage scheme took place 
recently. Mr. Neill, of the West of Scotland 
Building Company, who presided, said they 
were now building the fiftieth of the 106 houses 
comprised in the scheme, and they hoped to be 
able to hand over numbers for occupancy at 
frequent intervals. Provost M‘Millan said there 
had been many empty houses prior to 1911, but 
improvement in trade and the starting of smaller 
industries had rendered the housing question 
very acute. At that date a committee of the 
Corporation made a tour of various towns in 
Scotland, and on a report by the convener, Mr. 
Alex. Williamson, it had been agreed to begin 
with about 200 houses, 41 of these in Serpentine- 
walk immediately. This was followed by the 
purchase of the Roxburgh-street site, on which 
144 houses were built. At Serpentine-walk they 
had built in the proportion of 70 houses to the 
acre at a cost of £5,738, houses at rentals from 
£7 2s. 6d. to £9 2s, 6d., including rates. On the 
Roxburgh-street site, at a cost of £25,740, they 
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had 144 houses on a proportion of 57 to the’acre, 
at rentals from £12 5s. to £15 17s., excluding 
rates, and at Craigieknowes the proportion was 
13 houses to the acre, at a rental of about £23, 
excluding rates, the Admiralty having advanced 
a bounty of 12 per cent. on the total cost. 
These houses are built on the semi-detached 
principle, in blocks of two and four, and consist 
of three bedrooms, living room, scullery, bath- 
room, &c., with electricity throughout, and gas 
for cooking purposes. When the scheme is 
completed the Corporation will be owners of 539 
houses. It was not their intention to stop there. 
As soon as the war was over, and they were 
enabled to borrow money, another scheme, if 
possible an improvement on the present, would 
be carried out in another part of the town. 


— Oo 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


The A.A. Active Service Committee. 


Str,—May I ask you to allow me, through the 
medium of your columns, once more to give 
publicity to the work which is being carried on 
by the A.A. Active Service Committee, in 
supplying comforts and necessities, reading 
matter, &c., to members of the architectural 
profession and of the building trades who 
enlisted in the Army through the A.A. War 
Service Bureau ? 

From my own experience I know how very 
greatly the work of the Committee is appre- 
ciated at the Front, and how welcome are the 
parcels they send out. Since the Committee 
was first formed, thousands of parcels have been 
despatched, apart from the numerous profes- 
sional periodicals and bundles of other reading 
matter with which a large number of men are 
supplied weekly. 

To carry on this work during the coming 
winter further funds are required, and my 
object in writing is to remind your readers of 
the existence of the Committee, and to ask them 
if they would send donations, whether in money 
or goods, to the Chairman, Mrs. Maurice Webb, 
at 37, Great Smith Street, Westminster. The 
supply of magazines is never up to the demand, 
and at the moment reading matter of all kinds is 
particularly required. 

MacKenzie, 
President 


A. G. B. 





“ The Mourners,” panel 


by Mr. Gilbert Ledward. 


(From the Arts and Crafts Exhibition.) 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Orrictan Rereree’s Covrt, November 28th. 
(Before Mr. Por.ock.) 


Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring 
Syndicate Ltd, v. Kilby and Gayford. 


JUDGMENT. 


ArTerR an adjournment of over a month, 
owing to the death of Mr. Henry Northcroft, 
a surveyor, who was taken ill during a week-end 
break in his evidence in support of the defend- 
ant’s case, the hearing of this action was 
continued on Tuesday, November 28th, when 
further evidence of a technical character was 
given for the defence. 

The defendants are the builders of Messrs. 
Smith & Sons’ new premises on the site formerly 
occupied by King’s College Hospital in Portugal 
Street, and the claim of the plaintiffs against 
them was for breach of a contract, under which 
they were to lay the whole of the flooring 
The contract price for the work, according to 


The Vintners’ Company : The Master's Chair. 
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plaintiffs, was to be £11,364, upon which they 
said they would have made a profit of £3,167. 

Mr. Geo. Corderoy, senior partner in the firm 
of Geo. Corderoy and Co., surveyors, of West- 
minster, was called, and in examination by 
Sir Reginald Acland, K.C. (for the defence) 
said that he had only been recently called into 
the case, since the death of Mr. Northcroft, 
but he had read all the documents connected 
with it, including the shorthand notes of the 
evidence, and he had carefully studied the 
claim. The plaintiffs had put down the amount 
ultimately payable to them at £11,364 upon 
which they expected to make a profit of £3,167. 
In view of the evidence given by Mr. Johnson, 
he did not regard that as a sustainable profit. 
He came to the conclusion that under normal 
conditions they might have made a profit of 
£70, but under certain conditions they might 
have made no profit at all. 

Mr. Young, of the firm of Raulton.& Young, 
quantities surveyors, also gave evidence as to 
his opinion of the profit which the plaintiffs 
would have made had the contract been carried 


(See page 359.) 
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out, basing that opinion upon an estimay, of 
outgoings, including materials, wages, insurances 
etc. He accepted the figures for mat: rials a 
given in the statement of claim, and arrived 
at the conclusion that the net profit on the 
contract would have been £713. Witness. | 
cross-examination, added that he , onl 
familiar with the plaintiffs’ flooring since this 
case began. Although his offices wer opposit 
the Pearl Insurance buildings, he did not see 
the flooring put in, as it was behind scaffoldiy 
He was unable to compare that buil 

the buildings in Portugal Street, as h had nel 
observed it sufficiently closely. 


» im 


Sir Reginald Acland, on the case bein 
resumed, addressed the Court upon the def nd. 
ants’ case. He contended, in the first instanc 
that it was competent for the building ner, 
under the provisions of the main contract. to 
omit the floors altogether. If the plaintiffs 
had any grievance at all it must be against th 
building owner and not the defendants. His 
second point on the question of liability wa 
that the plaintiffs never had the approval of th 
District Surveyor, which they were bound to get 
under the provisions of their contract. All that 
happened was that on the 22nd January th 
District Surveyor wrote to say that he had 
no further objection to raise ; but he had beer 
given the calculation for only four different 
types of floors, whereas 16 different types of 
floors were used on the work. He yunse 
submitted that under the circumstances t! 
plaintiffs were not in a position to sue anyl 
because they had not fulfilled the 
If that question were decided in defendants 
favour, the question of damages i 
arise. Proceeding upon the assumption t 
the question was decided against hi } 
however, have to deal with the 
There were three or four questions or 
dealt with. First, 
was sufficiently charged ; secondly, whet 
extra work would have been required 
District Surveyor, and if so, what would be 
value; thirdly, whether or not ther 
be set against the gross profit any, and if 
to what amount, of the standing charg 
business. This seemed to be the only questi 
be discussed in any detail; although, as reg 
materials one or two items had been 
amounting to £146, but as to thes 
parties were substantially agreed The 
was asked to believe that in this particular 
case the Kleine Co. was going to make a pr 
of £3,167 on a contract for a total net an 
of £11,080. That was the amount after deduct 
ing the discount. It was worth while in this 
nection to look at the history of the compat 
First of all, the company had never paid 1 
than six per cent. on a total capital of 
£14,000, and even that dividend had not !* 
paid with regularity. In one of the re] 
it appeared that the directors had been ¢g 
enough to forgo their directors’ fees becau 
arrears of interest had not been paid upo! 
share capital. That being the state of 
the Referee was asked to believe that 
one contract alone the plaintiffs were going to 
make a profit sufficiently large to pay tu! 
times the amount of the dividend. This was 
independent of any other work which t! 
might have done during the year 1914. E 
the expenses of running the compan) 
enormously heavy or the figure must be 
He submitted that the figures were wrong 

Mr.’ Ralph Sutton, replying for plaintiti 
the whole case, said that the plaintitis 
not take the architect’s orders for variat 
according to the contract. He contended that 
to say that the architect under the head 
could do away with the whole of the 
was an absurd interpretation of the variat 
clause. He did not say that the architect “4 
acting from any evil motive. 


whether or not the 


( 


He had no doubt 
acted from the good motive of patriotis! 


. t it 
in doing so he was not acting as archit ’ 
was making colourable use of his powers, 1 
to vary the work, but to vary the contractors 
Judgment was delivered on Tuesday, . 
T “4 


favour of the plaintiffs, who were 4 
£1,500 and costs. 


4) 
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Kine’s Bencu DrvistonaL Court. 
(Before Justices LusH and BarLuacue. 


Groves v. Western Mansions. 

Tue plaintiff, Mrs. A. M. Groves, appealed from 
a judgment of Judge Woodfall, sitting at the 
Westminster County Court, non-suiting her 
with costs. 

Mr. Davies appeared in support of the appeal ; 
and Mr. Shakespeare for the respondents. 

Mr. Justice Lush, in the course of his judgment, 
said in this case Mrs. Groves, the appellant, 
met with an accident whilst coming down the 
staircase from the second floor to the first floor 
of the block of flats she lived in at 43, Huntley 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. Her husband 
was the tenant of the flat of the defendants. 
She brought this action to recover damages 
against the landlords for allowing the staircase 
to be in what she alleged was a defective con 
dition. The defect of which she complained 
was that the stairs were worn at the edges, 
and the question was whether or not, upon the 
evidence that she gave and the evidence a 
witness named Collins gave, the County Court 
ought to have left the case to the jury. The 
judge, at the close of the plaintiff's case, held 
that there was no cause of action, and no 
liability on the part of the defendants, and he 
entered judgment for them. Against that 
judgment this appeal was brought. The facts 
were these :—The husband of the plaintiff was 
the tenant of the flat and the defendants, the 
landlords, kept control over the staircase which 
led to all the flats in this building. The stairs 
were defective in the sense that they were worr 
But the plaintiff had herself 
lived with her husband in this building for 
something like a year and a month before the 
happening of the accident. The plaintiff and 
her husband had at first occupied a room on the 
first floor, and then they went to a room on the 
second floor; but they left that and once more 
returned to a room or rooms on the first floor. 
On the day in question, the plaintiff went up 
to the second floor to see to a tap, or to « all the 
attention of the tenant In the flat to it. Plaintiff 
however turned off the tap herself and on 
returning down the stairs she met with the 
accident. The question was, assuming the 


on the edges 


evidence was correct, was there any cause of 
action ? In his lordship’s opinion there was 
not, and the County Court Judge was right 
in entering judgment for the defendants. The 
plaintiff was not the tenant of the flat and there 
was no priority of contract between her and the 
landlords. It was said that she was invited 
by the defendants to use this common staircase 
when necessary. But the defect was not of 
such a character that when she walked upon 
the stairs they gave way; but the allegation 
was that the stairs were not in a perfect con- 
dition, the edges being worn and nothing else. 
Plaintiff, during the year she was there, had 
gone up to the second floor almost daily for a 
long period, and she admitted she knew the 
staircase well, saving : *‘it was in the same con- 


dition on March 3rd [the date of the accident] 
a8 before.” That being so, how could it be 
said that there was evidence here of a concealed 
trap, within the meaning of the decision in 


the case of “ Miller v. Handcock” % His lord- 
ship thought the County Court Judge was right 
When he said there was none. He thought that 
the 5) iintiff had no cause of action, and the 
appeal failed, and must be dismissed with 


Xf 


» a Bailhache delivered jyudgm nt to 
the same effect, and the appeal was accordingly 
dismissed with costs. 


OFFICIAL REFEREES COURT. 
Before Mr. Epwarp POLLOCK.) 
Hooper v. Hobbs. 


Ix“this case Mrs. Fanny Agnes Hooper, wife 
% Benjamin Hooper, of Kingston-on-Thames, 
claimed from Henry Austin Hobbs and Charles 
Tay! Lyng, both now of London, damages for 
alleved breach of contract to keep in repair 
Premises and machinery used as a laundry at 
18, Cowleaze-road, Kingston-on-Thames. The 
case for the plaintiff was that by agreement, 
dated June Ist, 1912, the defendants took the 
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premises for a term of three years at a rental of 
£25 per annum for the house and £10 per annum 
for the use of the machinery. In the agreement 
there were the usual covenants to keep the 
premises and the machinery in repair, but during 
the existence of the tenancy it was alleged that 
the house was allowed to get into a state of 
dilapidation, while the machinery and fittings 
were neglected to an extent which would render 
a considerable outlay necessary to put them in 
order, For these dilapidations the plaintiff 
claimed as damages £415 The defendants, 
according to plaintiff's counsel, entered into 
possession on June 24th, 1912, after the premises 
had been vacant for a time, but they only 
remained in possession until early in February, 
1913, when they left suddenly without notice, 
although their lease would not have expired 
until June, 1915. 

The defendants disputed the agreement and 
generally denied the allegations of the plaintiff 
as to the condition of the house and mas hinery 
when they entered into possession and when 
thev left. They also said that some of the 
machinery claimed for was not on the premises 
when they took them, and that such machinery 
as was there was obsolete, worn out and gener- 
ally in such a bad condition that it could not be 
worked satisfactorily. They said that as far 
as |possible they kept the place in good order, and, 
while denying liability, paid £50 into Court. 
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The hearing of the evidence occupied severay 
days, amongst the many witnesses being, for 
plaintiff, Mr. Thos. Saunders, builder, of 
Kingston-on-Thames, who repaired the premises 
after the defendants had left, and Mr. Terry, of 
the firm of Dawson & Terry, surveyors of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who described the condition 
of the house as being “ not fit for a dog to live 
in.” 

Several expert witnesses were also called in 
support of the defendants’ case, and in the 
result the Official Referee gave judgment in the 
plaintiff's favour. He reviewed the evidence, 
which had occupied seven days, and said thai 
there appeared to be great diversity of opinion 
between the experts as to the estimates of 
damage for which the defendants were liable. 
They seemed t6 have taken different views as to 
the responsibility of the tenants, under the 
agreement, for the dilapidation of the machinery. 
The law was clear in regard to dilapidations of 
premises and he thought the same law applied 
to machinery. The tenant under a repairing 
covenant was bound to keep it in working order 
as machinery, but not to replace it with new. 
The claim of the plaintiff was put at too high a 
figure, especially as the whole of the machinery 
had been offered for sale to a former tenant for 
£350, payable by instalments of £1 a week. He 
gave judgment for the plaintiff for £50 beyond 
the £50 paid into Court, with costs. 


Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.1.B.A., President of the Society of Architects. 


[Mr. EpwIn 


architectural training as a puptlin the office of Me A. J. 
and afterwards served him as Chief Assistant. ; 
his work being largely buidings of a domestic and commercial character. — 
in 1901, and in 1906 was elected a member of the Council. 
was elected a Vice-President.]} 


joined the Society 


position of Honorary Treasurer, and, in 1914, 


J. Sapcrove, the President of the Society of Architects, received his early 


Bolton, A.R.1LB.A., of London, 
He commenced practice in London in 1887, 
Mr. Sadgrove 
He filled the 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ovk ilustrations this* week are’ devoted” to 
Vintners’ Hall. An article on the Company will 
be found on page 359. 

+p > -- 


MEETINGS. 


Fray, DECEMBER 8. 

Town Planning Institute.—Councillor Harrison 
Barrow on “Housing and Town Planning 
Requirements at the End of the War.” 6 p.m. 

Glasgow Royal Technical College.—Mr. John 
Ednie on “ Technical Education After the War.’ 
7.45 p.m. 








Monpbay, DecemsBer I]. 
Incorporated Clerks of Works (at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall).—6.45 p.m. Lantern 
Lecture at 7.45 p.m., by Mr. A. E. Farrant. 


TuEspay, DECEMBER 12. 
University College.—Professor 8S. D. Adshead, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., on “ The Town Planning of 
Greater London After the War,’—VI. 5.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13. 

Royal Society.—Mr. H. Wilson Fox on “ The 
Development of Imperial Resources.”’ 4.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14. 

University Extension Lecture (at the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton- 
row, W.C.).—Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., 
on “‘ Medieval English Homes.” 6 p.m. 


———- @—~<— ee 
BOOKS. 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Wonder of 
Work. (London; William Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Tuis supremely interesting volume contains 

reproductions of a series of drawings made by 

Mr. Joseph Pennell between 1881 and 1916, 

four of which we were allowed to reproduce 

in our issue of April 21 this year. The artist has 
no use for the old gods of former ages, or, rather, 
he sees, in the present, themes as beautiful and 
infinitely more wonderful in the vastness and 
human interest which gather round work, 
which, he says, is the greatest thing in the world. 

In his introduction, which is founded on a 

lecture delivered at the Royal Society of Arts 

and awarded its medal, the writer concludes 
by saying— 

‘*We have recently been told that art will 
disappear in fifty years (by a person who says 
he willcall his last book—yith possible appro- 
priatenesss—Va/e). But though he will dis- 
appear, and Post Impressionism will be 
swallowed up in shopkeeping, and war has 
engulfed that, and work is stopped—save for 
war—and though the mustard pot has gone 
with the soulful doggie and the tearful baby 
rival of the Dresden Madonna, the artist who 
has something to say about his own time, and 
can say it, will live, and his work will live, with 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, Frank Hals, Meunier 
and Whistler—artists who painted and drew 
the work and life about them, who carried on 
tradition and never regretted the past. And 
art which shows life and work will never die, 
for such art is everlasting, undying, ‘ The 
Science of the Beautiful.’ ”’ 
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The drawings are wonderful, and we would 
not lose one of them ; but, while we are in full 
agreement with the writer that the “ wonders 
of work” are a fitting and, probably, the most 
fitting theme for the artist of to-day, we do not 
think all the wonders of work are revelations 
of beauty. The power-houses of Niagara, 
which are described as being like “ Greek 
temples,” only seem to us to have the crudest 
and most elementary similarity to them. 
The one shown rather more reminds us of 
a bamboo house beside an Eastern river; 
but, on the other hand, we agree that the struc- 
ture does not detract from the effect of the Falls 
in the background. ‘‘ Butte Montana on its 
Mountain Top” is a better argument, for in 
it work has revolutionised a whole landscape 
and added something which might well have 
afforded material for Dante in his Inferno. 
The “ Approach to Doluth, the Land of Work 
and Beauty” is one of the most effective 
themes and we agree as to the wonder of the 
great trestle concrete bridge in the foreground. 
“The Harbour at Genoa,”’ and the “ Rebuilding 
of the Campanile at Venice.” were two of the 
subjects we illustrated, and both, especially 
the former, are beautiful, as is also the ‘‘ Great 
Stack” at Sheffield, dominating a city { of 
factories. 

We should describe many of the subjects 
as being full of dramatic interest rather than 
as being beautiful, but this is perhaps a distinc- 
tion in terms, since we are in complete agreement 
with Mr. Pennell as to their appropriateness 
for purposes of art. Almost the finest of many 
fine subjects is given by “The Victor 
Emmanuel Monument, Rome,” portrayed in 
process of creation. 

Mr. Pennell has given, if not a death-blow, 
the worst wound to the art of “ prettyness ” 
which it has received, and, in doing so, has 
done a great service to the cause of living art. 
British Forestry : Its Present Position and Oute 

look after the War. By E. B. Srepstna, 

xxv+254 pp.; 12. photographic plates, 

(J. Murray.) 

In its present receptive mood the British public 
would welcome a book judiciously and judicially 
setting forth the need for afforestation and the 
means of accomplishing this enterprise. Mr. 
Stebbing’s work, while containing elementary 
information on such matters as the prospects of 
British afforestation and the imports of foreign 
timber, scarcely bears out the promise of its 
title or dimensions (254 pages) ; for no fewer than 
78 and 55 pages deal respectively with Russian- 
owned forests and British ‘‘ timber supplies and 
the war.’ Moreover, the Parts (I and IV) 
dealing mainly with British Forestry suffer from 
excessive reiteration of the same information and 
ideas and diffuseness of style, so that liberal 
condensation would have improved the book. 

The relative recency of the author’s intimacy 
with the details of forestry in, and timber 
supplies to, Great Britain is illustrated by the 
naive statement : “ I hold the opinion that our 
imports [of cheap wood] during the next thirty 
or forty years must largely come from Russian 
forests.” 

Quite inaccurate, on the other hand, is his 
statement, “It is well known that Canadian 
and American spruce is not in as much favour 
with the trade as the Baltic material, as the 
former is soft and mild (probably owing to its 
quicker-grown character), and is by no means as 
durable as the close-grained article from the 
Baltic and White Sea.” 

Even when Mr. Stebbing passes to the question 
nearer his own chief experience, that is, one 
dealing with tropical or valuable exotic woods, 
it is not possible to agree with him, for instance, 
when he writes : “* We can do without mahogany 
and other foreign valuable timbers.” As the 
statement applied to peace time would be too 
absurd for discussion, it must be assumed that 
reference is made to the present war time ; and 
it would be interesting to know how the author 
would propose to build aeroplanes, to say 
nothing of warships, or to make rifles, or the 
paraphernalia of transport, and how he would 
supply a substitute for boxwood, to name only 
one of a number of valuable woods indispensable 
in the prosecution of war. 
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Yet Mr. Stebbing feels competent to (1 ticise 
the Government’s method of purchase of timber 
during the war, and, after stating that “* ions 
of pounds must have been thrown awa.” }y 
adds : “* But had the matter been entrus: ‘ 
man not connected with the trade, who uncer. 
stood the principles of scientific forest 1 
ment, and had himself been in charg 
areas of State forest, very different result ld 
have been obtained.” Precisely so, for such a 
forester would not have been omniscient and 
his ignorance of the condition and detail the 
timber trade and transport would have p: 
resulted in losses of appalling magnitude. 

When Mr. Stebbing deals with his own 
—forestry—one cannot subscribe to his proy 
sitions. For instance, according to him, b«-fore 
the war it was urged with “a certain element 
of soundness ” that “ forestry would not rturn 
even the 24 or 3 per cent. claimed for it lhe 
great war has swept away such doubts and 
ments.” ‘* Prices have gone up and the nation 
is now assured of successful financial results from 
its afforesting work.” In reality such a con- 
tention is unsound, not merely because of various 
difficulties in the way of afforestation in (‘reat 
Britain (which, unfortunately, are not faced in 
the work under review), but also because we do 
not know the future policy of other wood-pro- 
ducing countries as regards afforestation 
the provision of transport from existing forests, 
nor do we know that the cost of labour will not 
rise disproportionately. Fortunately the cas 
in favour of afforestation in Great Britain does 
not rest upon such problematic plunges into the 
future. 

To sum up: While the author supplies patches 
of useful information on British forestry, he robs 
the reader of confidence in his work by ina 
racies and impetuous impressionism. 

On the other hand, the Part dealing with the 
forests of the Russian Empire appears to be of 
value in giving information that is conceale:| in 
Russian publications. The spelling and 
capitalisation of some of the scientific names in 
this part, however, require correction. 

The Part on “ Timber Supplies and the Wary’ 
serves a useful purpose by throwing in high 
relief the dependence of this country upon 
foreign supplies of raw timber and manufactured 
wooden articles ; for it gives in convenient f 
detailed statistics concerning the imports 
timber into Great Britain. 


oe 


Second-Lieutenant R. Wheatley. 

Second-Lieutenant Roland Wheatley, Sher 
Foresters, who fell on November 24, 
22 years, was a son of Mr. A. Wheatley, 
Chief Architect to the Midland 
Company. He educated 
Uppingham. Having enlisted in 
1914, in. the Royal Fusiliers, he 
in July of this year to the Sherwood For 


Lieutenant T. S. Paterson, R.G.A. 

Lieutenant T. S. Paterson, Royal Garr 
Artillery, who fell in action on November 
aged 26 vears, was the eldest son of Mr. a 
Mrs. Henry 8. Paterson, of the Knowles, Ox! 
Birkenhead. On quitting Loretto, he se! 
his articles to Mr. F. J. Kirby, F.S.1., of M 
Edmund Kirby & Sons, and then joined 
firm of Messrs. Paterson & Thomas, of | 
street, Liverpool, Estate Agents and Survé 
a firm founded by the father of Mr. H 
Paterson, and present junior partner. 


Captain H. C. Webb, Border Rest. 

Captain Henry Carlyle Webb, who f 
September 19, was the only son of the 
Dr. H. J. Webb, D.Sc., of the Agricult 
College, Aspatria. He was educated at h 
College and Christ’s College, Cambridg: 
passed the professional examination of 
Surveyors’ Institution, and obtained the ( 
diploma, first place, at Aspatria. He 
gazetted to the Border Regiment, Territ 
Force, 1910, when at Christ's College he ga 
the diploma of Agriculture, and played te 
1913, against Oxford. He went to the fr 
in October, 1914, and was promoted Capt 
in May, 1915; he was made brigade wir 
officer, and did much gallant work in comma 
of a trench mortar battery. 
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ANKIND has in every ageWof the 
world’s history recognised many things 
as being generally desirable ‘though 

not necessary for existence, and we hardly know 
of any people living in historic times who have 
not attached a great value to jewels, precious 
metals and fermented liquors. Wine is 
mentioned in some of the earliest records of 
history and has ever been one of the luxuries 
valued in every country. The teachings of 
Mohammed, it is true, enjoin abstinence from 
all fermented liquors, but no such abstinence 
is required by the religion of the Jews, while 
in the greatest and most solemn rite of the 
Christian religion bread and wine have their 
symbolic meaning. The vine has been an 
emblem of fruitfulness and is used as a motif 
in ecclesiastical decoration, the offer of wine 
has had its meaning as a symbol of hospitality 
and friendship, while the wine cup has afforded 
an opportunity for the skill of workers in the 
precious metals in every age. It is possible 
that in the past, when the means of intellectual 
and refined pleasure were fewer than at present, 
wine had a greater relative importance than 
10w, but the traditions which surround its use 
give it a permanent association with hospitality 
and good fellowship which even its misuse in 
the times of ancient Rome and medieval Europe 
is not likely to dispel. 

* The following articles on the City Companies have 
already appeared in our pages :—The Mercers’ Com- 
pany, March 31; the Grocers’ Company, April 28; the 
Drapers’ Company, May 12; the Goldsmiths’ Company 
June 9; the Skinners’ Company, July 14; the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company, August 4; the Haberdashers’ 
Company, September 1; the Salters’ Company, 
October 6; and the Ironmongers’ Company, October 


27. We shall give the Fishmongers’ Company at a 
subsequent date, and the Clothworkers’ Company on 


December 22nd. 
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Although the growth and culture of the vine 
is associated with warmer climes, there are 
abundant records showing that our forefathers 
often grew vines and made wines, and the late 
Lord Bute’s experiments in South Wales proved 
that, like the growing of tobacco, it was possible, 
if not commercially profitable, on an extended 
scale in this climate. 

rhe Guild of Vintners can thus claim to be 
connected with a trade which met one of the 
earliest wants of mankind—in this respect 
having a priority over most of the other City 
guilds. 

Wine was produced in this country at an 
early date, but when the marriage of Henry II 
with Eleanor of Acquitaine brought Guienne 
and Gascony under English rule, the better 
products of more fertile provinces were regularly 
imported, though wine was still produced here. 
In 1289 the Bishop of Hereford renewed a 
vineyard at Ledbury, which yielded seven pipes 
of white wine and one of verjuice or vinegar, and 
in.1314 the Bishop of Lincoln bargained with 
the Crown that in whatsoever part of the year 
he or his successors should die, his or their 
successor should have all the product of the 
land sown before death, and also of the vineyards 
and wine presses. 

In the fourteenth century both vineyards 
and wine wharfs are mentioned in connection 
with the parish of St. Martin Vintry, while in 
the will of Robert Barsham special notice is 
taken of the vineyards which, among other 
property, he left to his son in the same parish. 

In 1257 an edict published in the City pro- 
hibited any one of the King’s household from 
taking provisions from the citizens against their 
will, saving, however, unto his lordship the King 
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his rightful prisage of wine, which was for every 
ship that owed “full custom,” two tuns of 
wine at a fixed price of 40s. 

In 1282 Edward I gave Botulph Wharf to 
Henry de Kingston, and confirmed it to him 
for the use of the Company, he paying a silver 
penny yearly to the King on the feast of the 
Nativity of St. John the saptist. 


In 1311 Edward II issued a writ to reguiate 
the sale of wines within the City “for the 
amendment of the dearness of wines which of 
late has been in the City of London.” No 
person, save the King’s butler, was to meet 
wines coming into the City, to buy the same by 
land or water, to offer to buy the same until 
they had been marked and stowed in a cellar 
in the City for three days. The Mayor "and 
Aldermen we re to choose eight or twe lve good 
men who were most “ skilled in wines,” to assay 
them, and a gallon of the best wine was to be 
sold at 5d., the next best at 4d., and the rest 
at 3d. In the Liber Albus it is recorded that 
in 1226 the Chamberlain of London searched 
the cellar of Simon Never-at-home and found 
a tun of wine for sale contrary to the assize, 
which was one of many tuns of wine which 
Simon had disposed of and it was sold for the 
use of the King for 40s., while two other offenders 
were dealt with in like manner in 1235. Late 
in the thirteenth century it was enacted that 
no taverner should keep his door open after 
curfew bell, under a penalty of half a mark, 
and many injunctions were given that taverners 
should sell by sealed measure. In 1220 some 
vintners of London, refusing to permit customers 
to see wine drawn from the casks, were fined 
20 marks and compelled to send their measures 
to be sealed by the Aldermen. No taverner was 
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to have a cloth hung before the door of jhis 
cellar, and those who had sweet wine were to 
have no other wine in the same cellar and no 
one was to put Rhenish wine or white wine 
of Gascony, La Rochelle or Spain in a cellar 
together. These ordinances were mostly made 
by the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of 
London, but it is sometimes mentioned that 
they were made with the consent of the Vintners 
present. 

The Vintners received a charter from Edward 
IL in 1364, which chiefly regulated the trade in 
wines, ordaining that thir sales should be con- 
fined to those who were free of the craft of vintry 
(mestiere de vinetrie), because, under recent 
enactments, the merchants of England had been 
limited to trade in one branch of trade alone, and 
Englishmen could not purchase wines on 
favourable terms because they had not facilities 
for selling other wares. The Gascon merchants 
and other strangers were to sell in gross by 
barrels and pipes and not in small parcels. No 
wine brought into England could be exported 
without the King’s leave. The merchants of 
the craft were “ to elect four persons of the most 
sufficient, most loyal, and most cunning of the 
said craft not keeping a tavern,’ and present 
them to the Mayor of the City of London or the 
mayors of other cities where wine was sold, and 
these,four men were to oversee and survey the 
sale of wine. The taverners were to be ruled by 
them, and they were given power to correct any 
faults found, awarding punishments, In order 
that less money should pass out of the kingdom, 
the Vintners of England were empowered to buy 
cloths, and the merchants importing wine were 
allowed to buy any fish from Devon and Corn- 
wall as well as herrings and cloths throughout 
England, but they were not permitted to sell 
them in England or to sell wine by retail in the 
country, and all wine coming to London was to 
be discharged above the Bridge towards the 
West or towards the Vintry. 

The Vintners were incorporated under a 
charter granted by Henry VI in 1438, which 
gave them powers to appoint four masters or 
wardens to oversee, rule and govern the mistery, 
to use a common seal, to plead and be impleaded, 
and to purchase and hold land to the value of £20, 
and other privileges. The whole document is 
only fourteen lines in length. A subsequent 
charter, granted in the reign of Mary in 1544, 
laid down restrictions which were considered 
injurious by the Guild, and was on their petition 
suspended by the Queen. A further charter 
was granted by Mary in 1558 and others by Eliza- 
beth in 1559, 1567 and 1577, the last of which 
extended the privileges granted to the Vintners 
to “all persons who should be free of the said 
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City by birth or service for seven"years as an 
apprentice and brought up in the exercise of the 
feat or trade of retailing wines ; and every widow 
of such freeman; and every such freeman as 
aforesaid who thereafter should marry the widow 
of any other freeman of the said City lawfully 
occupying the said feat and trade being not the 
widow of a Vintner,” inhabiting the City of 
London, Westminster or Southwark, or the 
liberties of the Duchy of Lancaster without 
Temple Bar. Any such persons might keep one 
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tavern for the sale of any sort of wine by retail, 
but no person who was not free of the Company 
could keep more than one tavern without the 
licence of the Mayor and Aldermen. 

Three charters were granted by James I, the 
second of which enacted that members of the 
Company might keep taverns at the posts 
between London and Dover and London and 
Berwick, provided that the number of such 
taverns did not exceed that allowed under the 
charter of Edward. An attempt was made in 
the reign of Charles II to compel free Vintners to 
take a licence, but after an action at law against 
one Thomas Sorrell the claim was abandoned. 

Two charters were granted by James II in 
1685 and 1688, in the last of which the King 
assumed arbitrary power of promoting and dis- 
missing officers and members of the Company, 
but this, like other similar enactments, was can- 
celled under an Act of Parliament of William and 
Mary, and the former charter of the 9th James I 
became the governing charter of the Company. 

It appears from the foregoing particulars that 
the Vintners, like many other companies, 
formerly exercised powers which now belong to 
Government departments, or have fallen into 
disuse. They were made responsible for the 
maintenance of quality, the detection of 
adulteration, and the limitation of hours during 
which wines could be sold, while the effect of 
restrictions was to prevent the sale of wine being 
carried on by anyone ignorant of the nature and 
condition of the trade. It was in these ways 
that the functions of the companies covered a 
wide field, eliminating the necessity for much 
of the complicated and expensive governmental 
control now a feature of modern government. 

» The Vintners, who were formerly called 
Vintainers, were divided into two classes— 
the Vinetarii and the Tabernarii, the former 
being wholesale importers and the latter retail 
dealers, who kept taverns or cellars. Stow 
says that the Vintners in London were of old 
time called Marchants Vintners of Gascoyne, 
who were both Englishmen as well as subjects of 


the King born beyond the seas—great Bordeaux 
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merchants dealing in Gascon and French wines. 
The importers of wines lived in large stone 
houses adjoining the wine wharves such as 
Picard’s Mansion in Three Cranes Lane, Stodeve’s 
in Broad Lane, and Gysor’s, both at the vintry 
and Gysor’s Hall. In 1447 a coat of arms was 
granted to the Company by Clarencieux King of 
Arms, which is thus described: ‘Sable. a 
chevron between three tuns argent,” the motto 
being “Vinum exhilarat animum.” Unlike 
most of the companies’ coats of arms, that of 
the Vintners has neither supporters nor 
mantling. 

The Vintners’ company have possessed the 
privilege of keeping swans on the Thames from 
time immemorial, the custom being to conficd 
the care of the swans to the youngest Warden, 
who is termed the Swan Warden, and on the 
last Monday in July, when the cygnets are a 
two months old, the swan herdsmen or swan 
markers of His Majesty and those of the Con 
panies of Vintners and Dyers meet at Southwark 
Bridge to make the “Swan voyage.” Th: 
cygnets are pinioned and marked with nicks o: 
the bill to distinguish their respective owner- 
ship. 

The Vintners’ roll of membership has included 
many distinguished men, among whom may be 
mentioned John Adrian, who was Mayor of the 
City in 1270 and 1271; Reginald de Conductu, 
who represented the City in six Parliaments and 
was Mayor in 1334; John de Oxenford and 
Henry Picard were both Mayors, the last- 
mentioned, who was Master of the Company ir 
1363, entertained five kings, viz., Edward III of 
England, David King of Scotland, John King of 
France, Waldemar III King of Denmark, and 
Amadeus VI King of Cyprus, a historic event 
which it is possible may be repeated in coming 
years. Sir John de Stodeye and Sir William 
More filled the Mayoral chair in 1357 and 1395 
Sir Thomas Bloodworth was Lord Mayor « 
London in the year of the Great Fire; his 
daughter married the notorious Judge Jeffreys 
Sir Samuel Dashwood was Lord Mayor in 1702, 
and gave a banquet at Guild Hall, at which 
Queen Anne and her Court were present. He 
also represented the City, while his daughte1 
Sarah, who married Lord Brooke, was ancestress 
to the Earls of Warwick. He bequeathed a 
charity to the parish of Mortlake for paying 
widows’ rents and apprenticing poor children 
Sir Thomas Rawlinson, Master in 1687, became 
Lord Mayor in 1705 and was also President of 
Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospital in the same 
year. Sir Gilbert Heathcote who served the 
office of Master in 1700, was knighted by Queen 
Anne, and represented the City in four Parlia 
ments. He was also a Director and one of the 
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projectors of the Bank of England. He is said 
to have left half a million pounds at his death 
in 1733. 

Coming to more recent times, Sir Francis 
Wvatt Truscott served the office of Master 
twice, in 1879 and 1892, and had the honour as 
Master in his first term of office of admitting 
the late H.R.H. Prince Leopold to the Freedom, 
Livery and honorary membership of the Com- 
pany and was also Lord Mayor in 1879. Sir 
Homewood Crawford, who was recently Master 
of the Company, has filled the high office of City 
Solicitor since 1885, previous to which he had 


been solicitor to the Vintners’ Company for 
eight years. Sir George Wyatt Truscott, 


another recent Master of the Company, was 


Lord Mayor in 1908-9. 

Sir John Stodeye, of whom mention has been 
made, left the Vintry and its appurtenances, 
comprising Stodeye’s Lane, to his brethren, and 
this was undoubtedly where the first hall of 
the Guild, was situated. In 1446 Guy Should- 
ham devised to them part of his lands in St. 
Martin Vintry, and St. James Garlickhythe, 
whick led to the erection of a second hall on the 
two sites. This was described in 1446 as con- 
sisting of the refectory, parlour, counting house 
with two rooms over, kitchen, and coal house, 
pantry and buttery, and a yard with a well 
in it. 

Shortly before the resvoration General Monk 
was entertained at dinner in Vintners’ Hall, 
and an address was delivered “ shadowing forth 
his illustrious virtues under the emblem of 
vine,” while a musical entertainment was pre- 
pared for the occasion. 

The hall was destroyed in the Great Fires 
after which the Vintners held their meetings 
at the Bell Inn in St. Nicholas Lane, and a new 
hall was erected, the cost being met by the 
subscriptions of the members, the _ build- 
ing being designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The Court Room was wainscoted at the charge 
of Samuel Comyn, Upper Warden, in 1676 
Vintners’ Hall formerly had a spacious garden 
stretching down towards the river, which has 
now been absorbed for commer ial USCS a5 Wt ll as 
by the erection of a gallery and smoking room. It 
became necessary to provide more accommoda- 
tion, and in 1910 a new facade facing Thames- 
street was designed and carried out by the 
which contains a fine 
entrance corridor and committee rooms, as 
well as rooms for officials over. In this, as in 
other cases, the necessity of providing more 
accommodation entails a certain loss of dignity, 
a quality difficult to preserve in its fulness by 
those who have the task of making the utmost 
use of a valuable site. The difficult nature of 
the problem to be solved is made apparent by 
a study of the plan. The block containing 
the Court Room had to be treated without the 
introduction of windows, which would have 
overlooked adjoining property and disturbed 
the decorative treatment of the room, while 
it; was necessary in the corresponding block to 
introduce as much light as possible. The 
ground floor rooms are well lighted, in spite 
of the difficulties caused by their position, 
while their decorative treatment is both good 
and appropriate. The Livery Hall, Court 
Room, and staircase are as originally designed, 
and are characterised by unusual charm and 
beauty, the Court Room especially being one 
of the finest rooms of those belonging to the 
City guilds. 


company *s sur veyor, 


Among the historic treasures possessed 
by the Vintners is a magnificent piece 
of; English tapestry made for an English 


church of 1466, the two portions of which 
represent St. Martin on horseback dividing his 
cloak with a beggar, and St. Dunstan saying 
Mass. The Company also possess a fifteenth 
century hearse cloth, in the decoration of which 
the Guild’s patron saint, St. Martin, is repre- 
sented, and some good historical pictures. 
Vintners’ Hall possesses unusual historical and 
aesthetic interest when compared with most 
buildings of the same date, an interest which is 
emphasised by its position among common- 
place surroundings. 

In common with the other City Guilds, the 
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View of Old Vintners’ Hall, from 


Vintners Company are generous donors to 
hospitals and institutions, and are 
subscribers to the City and Guilds of 
Institute, the Wine and Spirit Trades Benevo- 
lentZSociety, King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 
and the Hospital Sunday Fund 

rhe Company also grant pensions to needy 


annual 
London 


and necessitous members or their widows or 
daughters, largely supplementing the income 
of the various trusts which they administer 


for that purpose, including the Vintners’ 
Company's almshouses in Mile End-road. 
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Vintners’ Hall: Chimney Piece. 





the Crace Collection. 


The great guilds of London had their counter- 
part in smaller institutions of a similar nature 


in many of our older cities, notably, Chester, 
Norwich, Bristol, and Newcastle. In Chester 
there were 26 City Companies, now reduced to 


23, and in 1794 the names of 24 companies aré 
given in rotation, the Vintners, 
Cooks and Victuallers forming a single compan) 


In the same wav the Mercers, Grocers,t [ron 
mongers and Apothecaries formed a single 
company, the sixteenth in order of prece 
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‘ THE BUILDING TRADE. 


EARTH-PRESSURES. 


Tre following i+ an abstract of a Paper, 
entitled “‘ Experiments on Earth-Pressures,” 
read at the Ordinary Meeting of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers on Tuesday, the 5th inst., by 
Mr. Ponsonby Moore Crosthwaite, B.A.I., 
M.Inst.C.E. :— 

The Paper commences with a short account 
of Rankine’s theory of earth-pressure, and the 
principles and assumption on which it is founded. 
Descriptions of former investigations are given 
in some detail, namely, those of the late Sir 
George Darwin, and Messrs. Goodrich, Wilson, 
Bell, and Meem. The author concludes that 
of the experiments made by these investigators 
to investigate the lateral pressure of earth, 
those in which model walls were used are of 
greatest value, but points out that if models 
are of any size the experimental difficulties are 
almost insuperable. 

The author's experiments, a number of which 
are described and illustrated in the Paper, were 
made by loading a plunger with known weights 
and measuring the penetration when the plunger 
had come to rest after the application of each 
weight. The materials were enclosed in an 
open bucket, and their weight was determined. 

With those data the value of ¢, the angle of 
internal friction, can be obtained from Rankine’s 
well-known fo mula for the safe depth of 

foundations— 


> a 2 
= i(-) 
WAL + sin. d 

where d denotes the penetration ; P the pressure 
in pounds per square foot; and W the weight 
of the material in pounds per cubic foot. If 
the formula is true, and the pressures be plotted 
against the penetrations, the resulting curve is 
a straight line, and @ as calculated from the 
formula should equal the angle of repose. 

With sand, garden earth, and cinders and 
ashes the resulting curves are straight lines, but 
it was found that the value of ¢ varied with the 
state of aggregation of the material, i.e., whether 
it was lightly poured into the bucket, shaken 
in, or well pounded in. When the material was 
deposited in the bucket as lightly as possible 
the angle of internal friction was the same as 
the angle of repose, but with more consolidation 
the angle was much greater. 

From these materials the author concludes 
that Rankine’s theory holds, provided the 
proper angle of internal friction is used and not 
the angle of repose. If, however, this angle is 
used it would be necessary to introduce a factor 
of safety into the formula, for a wall designed 
without one would be theoretically just strong 
enough and no more. In Rankine’s formula 
there is no factor of safety, and it is concluded 
that Rankine saw this, and used the angle of 
repose as covering the worst conditions that 
need possibly be provided for. The author's 
experiments show that, for the materials tested, 
work designed by Rankine’s formula, using the 
angle of repose, would have a factor of safety of 
2} to 4, and he considers that these are not 
unreasonable figures for such materials. 

The experiments on clay give altogether 
different results, for instead of the penetration 
varying as the load, it varies as the square of 
the load, and the penetration curves are para- 
bolas. These results, which were altogether 
unexpected, are completely confirmed by larger 
experiments carried out by Messrs. Coode, 
Matthews, Fitzmaurice and Wilson, and by 
Mr. McAlpine in New York. 

_ The author is able to give no physical explana- 
tion as to why the penetration in clay should 
vary as the square of the load, but leaves it to 
the physicists, The law must be capable of 
some rational explanation, and, if true, it upsets 
all earth-pressure theories when they are 
applied to clay; for all accepted theories 
assume that the angle of internal friction is the 


same as the angle of repose, and that its value 
is independent of the pressure. It is suggested 
that the subject is worthy of further investiga- 
tion, but that such could hardly be made by 
a private individual, for the work is tedious, 
each experiment taking from 24 to 48 hours. 
Moreover, if the investigation is to be properly 
carried out physical and chemical analyses of 
the clays will be required that could only be 
made in a well-equipped physical laboratory. 

In connection with the earth slides experi- 
enced at the Panama Canal, it has been suggested 
that in clay and shale cuttings there is a critical 
depth beyond which the sides will not stand, 
and the author’s experiments on clays clearly 
show that for these this must be the case. 
Where ¢ is independent of the pressure the depth 
of the cutting cannot affect the stability of the 
slope, but where the angle decreases with the 
pressure it is evident that eventually a depth 
will be reached beyond which its sides will not 
stand. 

This decrease is clearly shown in one experi- 
ment on mud for which the angle for a pressure 
of 0.25 ton per square foot was 17 deg. — 15 min., 
which decreased to 2 deg. 10 min. at a pressure 
of 1.25 ton per square foot, when it was little 
better than a liquid. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
lucal authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 


R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 


Guardians; L.C.C. for London ag Council : 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 


ABERDEEN.—Aberdeen Finance Committee has 
agreed to rent a piece of ground in York-place to the 
Electricity Committee for the purpose of erecting a 
sub-station. The Lands and Fishings Committee of 
the Aberdeen Harbour Board have agreed to let on 
lease to Messrs. John Lewis & Sons, Ltd., a piece of 
ground at South Esplanade East, in connection with a 
proposed extension of their shipbuilding yard. The 
same Committee have considered an application from 
the John Duthie Shipbuilding Co., for permission to 
lay down an additional launching way across Greyhope 
Road and the foreshore into the navigation channel 
east of Torry Harbour, also in connection with an 
extension of their shipbuilding yard. 

AscoTt.—The Windsor R.D.C. has passed plans for 
the erection of a pair of cottages at Kennel Ride, Ascot. 
for Mr. Watson. 

BaTH.—Plans have been passed by the T.C. for 
lavatory accommodation at the Capital & Counties 
Bank, Milson-street ; for drainage at the malt-house 
at the back of Comfortable Place ; and for alterations 
at 6 and 7, Kingsmead-street 

BEDFORD.—Plans approved : Coal House, ** The 
Bear Inn,” High-street, for Messrs. Newland & Nash ; 
new bay window, 149, George-street, for Messrs 
Jacobs & Burton; house, Ivy-road, for Messrs. Jones 
Bros.; oil store, Cauldwell-street, for Mr. F. Rav - 
alterations to w.c. and urinals, the Brewery, Lurke- 
street, for Messrs. Newland & Nash; dining hall. 
Hurst-grove, for Messrs. W. H. Allen, Son & Co., Ltd 

BEDWELLTY Bedwellty U.C. has decided that the 
question of the erection of a viaduct from Bargoed to 
Aberbargoed should be included in the list of works 
to be carried out after the war, and that a sum of 
£50,000 be assigned as the council's proportion of the 
cost. 


_ BETHNAL GREEN.—Building on site, the Oval, 
Cambridge Heath, Messrs. Franklin & Andrews. for 
Messrs. R. H. Barrett, Ltd., glass bottle works : 


drainage of Mildmay Mission Hospital, Austin-street, 
by Messrs. Harris & Wardrop 

BEXHILL.—Plans passed : Two bungalows, Cranston- 
avenue (Mr. Gi. E. Maynard, for the Cranston Leslie 
Estate) ; alterations to 19, Egerton-road (Mr. J. B. 
Wall, for Mr. J. W. Webb); bathroom, ete., Laurel 
House, Ninfield-road (Mr. G. H. Gray, for Mr. R. Cross). 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Corporation proposes to lease 
*See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, &c. 
on page 364, ; : 


four acres of back land, accessible! from Priory-road. 
to Messrs. Moore Bros., Ltd., for an enlargement of 
their works. 

BoLtton.—The T.C. has deposited the statutory 
notices of its intention to proceed with a Bill for 
new waterworks, including the construction of 
reservoirs at Lunesdale and one at Wray-with-Bottom 

BRIDLINGTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Pump-house 
at Gasworks for Bridlington Gas Co. ; two brick « 
houses, Tennyson-avenue, for Mr. J. Slater. On the 
application of Mr. T. B. Atkinson, architect, Hull 
the Hull Co-operative Society has been granted an 
extension of time for the rebuilding of shops in Quay- 
road. The T.C. has decided to take preliminary steps 
to make application to the L.G.B. for permissi 
prepare a town-planning scheme for the north foreshore 
including the Beaconsfield Estate. 

BRENTWOOD.—Possible works after the war: Work- 
house hot-water services, painting work, alterations 
to phthisical blocks, alterations at schools block and 
sundry works ; total, £10,200. 

CHESHIRE.—Works likely to be carried out after 


1 to 


the war for the C.C. :—Upton Asylum : alterations to 
old female wards, estimated cost £8,000; chapel 
extensions, £3,000; attendants’ cottages, £4,000; 


assistant medical officer’s house, £1,000; new well and 
water supply, £1,000; central dispensary, £2,000 
Main roads: Ellesmere Port-road reconstruction, 
£10,000; Stockport-Macclesfield-road reconstruction, 
£10.000 ; Woodhead-road, £5,500; Warrington-road, 


£2,000. Small Holdings : Worleston estate, new 
house and buildings, £970; alteration of existing 
buildings, £250; water supply, £160; fencing, £400 


New houses, building, fencing etc., 
health : Tuberculosis pavilions, 
£6,000 sanatorium (by Cheshire Joint Sanatorium 
Committee), £22,500. Education: New schools. etc; 
Nantwich Grammar School, £8,500; Ashton-upon- 
Mersey new school, £5,500; Altrincham High School, 
extension, £3,500; Macclesfield High School, laundry, 
£400; Calday Grammar School, £18,500; New Farm 
Dairy Institute, Henhull, £20,000; Holmes Chapel 
new school, £3,177; Broadheath (Princes-road) new 
school, £12,040; Bradbury Higher Elementary —* 
ark) 


Mobberly estate : 
£3,200. Public 


extensions, £2,000; Altrincham (Stamford 
School, extensions, £2,000; Willaston (Chester) new 
school, £3,520; New Ferry new school, £6,500; Elton 


new school, £4,282; Sale (Urban-road) new school, 
£5,296. 

DARLINGTON.—Plans for the 
cottages at Fighting Cocks for Messrs 
Sons, have been approved. 

DEWSBURY.—Plans passed by T.C.: Fire escape 
staircase, Victoria Mills, Savile Town. for Messrs. G. H 
Hirst & Co., Ltd.,; construction of rag shaking room 
Mill-street West, Savile Town, for Messrs. J. Kaye « 
Co.: shed and lavatory accommodation, Savile Town 
for Messrs. J. Brown & Co., Ltd. Plans and designs 


rebuilding of three 
Richards & 


for the decoration and alterations of the interior 
of Staincliffe Parish Church, as a Jubilee memorial 
are being prepared by Sir Charles Nicholson, of 
London. 


DOVER.—Notice of intention to build a kitchen to 
Grove House, Buckland, for Mr. Mannering, has been 
referred to the Deputy Surveyor for a report 

DUDLEY.——Plans passed by T.4 Rebuilding 
kitchens, 58 and 59, Wellington-road, for Messrs 
Jakeman & Round; garage, Halesowen-road, Nether 
ton, for Mr. W. H. P. Case. Plans for alterations at 
King-street, for Mr. C. Suckling; and for sanitary 
conveniences, Junction Inn, Cromwell-street, for 
Messrs. J. Hanson & Sons, are before the T.C 

DUNDEF.—At a recent meeting of the 
Harbour Board Committee, several applications fo 
ground at the Harbour were submitted. It is proposed 
to erect some new warehouses, while the Caledon 
Shipbuilding Company intend making a slight exten- 
sion of the ground recently acquired by them 

East HAM.—Plans passed by T.t Alterations to 


q 4 
Dundee 


warehouse, Cairn Mills, Silvertown, for Mr. Bruce 
Dawson; additions to factory building, Sherrard- 
road, for Messrs. G. Sharpless & Sons 
GALASHIELS.—Warrants have been granted to 
Messrs. Herbertson, builders, for the erection of 4 


washing-house at their property at Langhaugh, and 
Mr. J. H. Thripland, ironmonger, for the erection ot 4 
water-closet at his premises. f 
HALIFAX.—Plans passed by T.C.: Roof over b: 
house yard, Mixenden Mills, for Messrs. Bulmer, | 
store room and new roof, New Bank, for Staniey 
Machine Tool Co., Ltd workshop roof and 
Globe Works. Wade-street, for Messrs. J. B. Farrar 
& Sons, Ltd drains, Haley Hill Mills, for Messrs W 
Hanson & Co.; sanitary accommodation, West M« 
Ironworks, for Messrs. Scott Bros., Ltd lavatories, 
Shay-lane, Ovenden, for Denhams Engineering 


Ltd extension Hebble Brook arching, Shroggs-road, 
for Messrs. J. Crossley & Sons, Ltd store, Clut ie, 
for Messrs. M. & M. Calvert ; oven, St. Luke’s Hospital 
for Halifax Board of Guardians ; shed and warehouse, 
Ann-street, for Messrs. F. Smith & Co., Ltd st 


Brackenhead Grange-road, for Wheatley Chemica! ( 
sanitary conversion, Shroggs Wire Works, for Me> 
J. Royston, Sons & Co.; boiler house, Gibbet-stree 
for Messrs. J. Town & Son; lavatories, Park Print Works, 





for Messrs. J. Smithson, Ltd.; alterations, Central 
Stores, for Halifax Industrial Society ; stoves, siev'Ns 
and packing room, for Messrs. Sharpe & Millet, Lid 


extension to two cottages, Ratten Clough, for Mrs L. 
Glendinning; house, West End, Warley Kd., {or 
Messrs. Pickles Bros.; works, offices, &c., Gibraltar- 
road, for Campbell Gas Engine Co., Ltd. ; lavatories, 
&c., Hubert-street, for Messrs. W. Asquith, Ltd.; 
alterations and loading place, Well-lane Mill, for Messrs. 
Farrar Bros., Ltd. 
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HavEes.—Plans approved by the U.D.C. :—New 
lavatories, Clayton-road (Fairey Aviation Co.) 
extension of premises, Clayton-road (F. Woodard) 

HONLEY.—Plans of a motor-shed at Woodroyd 
Dveworks and for a pigsty at Marsh Farm, have been 
approved. 

HvLL.—Plans passed by T.C.: Spirit store, Baker- 
street, for Shell Marketing Co.; lavatory additions, 
Wilmington, for Messrs. G. & T. Earle, Ltd. ; cooperage 
Wilmington, for British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd 
lavatories, Sculcotes, for Messrs. Major & Co., Ltd 
alterations, 14, Pier-street, for Messrs. Hiscock & Son 
alterations and additions, Danson-lane, for Messrs 
Young & Co.; garage, 426, Beverley-road, for Mr. C.B 
Johnson ; additions, 96, Witham, for Mr. F. J. Webster 
stables, Bellamy-street, for Messrs. Horsley, Smith & 
(o.: additions, 164, Hessle-road, for R. Zimmerman 
drainage, Wilmington, for Messrs. J. & R. Hutchinson ; 
additions, Stoneferry, for Messrs. G. & T. Earle, Ltd 
warehouse, Finkle-street and Blanket-row, for Mr. V 
Domoulin; alterations and lavatory, St. Andrew's 
Dock, for Newington Steam Trawling Co ilterations 
and lavatories, Jarratt-street, for Hull Co-operative 
Society Pians are before the Streets Committee for 
twelve houses, Southcoates-avenue, for Mr. H Vokes ; 
re-construction of New Inn, Stoneferry, for Messrs 
Moors & Robsons, Ltd.; additions, 36, Witham, for 
Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons; alterations, Wincolmiles 
for Messrs. Major & Co.; drainage of new Millis 
Wilmington, for British Oil & Cake Mills, Ltd 
Mr. A. I. Windross has informed the T.C. that it is 
proposed to lay out 22 acres of the Goddard Avenue 
Estate on garden village lines, and has asked if they 
would agree to a lighter type of construction and to 
the use of pipe sewers in the second and third class 
streets. The Works Committee has promised to give 
sympathetic consideration to the suggestion 

ILFORD.—Plans passed by the U.D< Reinforced 
concrete chimney, Messrs. J. J. Jarvis & Sons. for 
Messrs. Fuller & Co., Ltd., Chadwell Heath; study 
16, Blenheim-avenue, for Mr. W. J. Hobbs 

ILKESTON Plan passed: Cowshed, Ropewalk, for 
Mr. J. Dolman. 

KENDAL 4 plan is before the T.C. for stables, & 
at New-road, by Mr. R. Dixon, for Mr. Macfarlane It 
has been agreed to allow an extended period to Messrs 
Gilbert Gilkes & Co., Ltd., for the erection of additional 
workshops at the Canal Iron Works 

LeEK.—The U.D.C. has approved plans for the 
extension of several mills 

LEYTON Plans passed by the U.D4 Garage 
and workshop, 44, Forest-drive West. for J. T. Dew 
workshop, 91, Belmont Park-road, for W. Thurston ; 
lavatory accommodation, Dunham’s-yard, Napier-road, 
for P. Cornish. 

MELBOURN.—Application is being made to the Light 
Railway Commissioners by the Dreadnought Cement 
Co., Ltd., to construct three and a half miles of light 
railway at Melbourn, Cambridgeshire This will 
involve the construction of a 30-ft. span bridge over 
the Cam 

MELTON MOWBRAY 4 plan has been approved of 
an extension of Messrs. Tebbutt & Co.’s factory in 
Thorpe End 

MILNROW Plans for a proposed gas engine house at 
Newhey for Messrs. J. Mann (Newhey), Ltd., and a 
mechanic's shop at Uncouth mill for Messrs. J. Smith 
Milnrow), Ltd., have been approved 

NEWHAVEN.—The U.C. has approved the plan of 
a temporary building to be erected in the grounds of 
the Roman Catholic Chapel, Fort-road 

NORTHAMPTON .— Plans passed by the T.C Branch 
shop, Balmoral-road, for Co-operative Wholesale 
Society ; lavatory, 11, Abington-square, for North- 
ampton Freehold Land Society ; lavatory 11, st 
Giles’-square, for Farmer's Supply Association ; house 
Garrick-road, for W. C. Throssell ; house, Southamp- 
ton-road, for A. R. & W. Cleaver; alterations to shop, 
Wood-street, for A. R. & W. Cleaver; lavatory, Mitre 
Inn, King-street. for P Phipps & Co bath-room, 
Cleveland Arms, Kettering-road, for P. Phipps & Co 
- ery, Alma Inn, Upper Priory street, for P. Phipps 
& ¢ 





PRESTON.—Plans passed by the T.C Shop fronts 
& Laneaster-road and Ormskirk-road, for E. Pollard 
& Ltd.; bathroom, 5, Eldon-street, for Mrs. J 
G. Pook motor-house, Sheffington-road, for Mr. W 
Milner lavatories, Pole-street, Mr. T. Melling, for 
Messrs. Matthew Brown & Co., Ltd store-room, 


River-street, Mr. W. Milner, for Wood-Milne, Ltd 

RAINFORD.—The U.D.C. has passed plans for the 
erection of a new foundry at Johnson's works 

SPAIN.—Tenders will be opened at the * Direccion 
General de Correos y Telegrafosa,’’ Calle de Carretas, 
10, Madrid, on December 11, for the construction of a 
building in Burgos, to be used as a post and telegraph 
og The cost of the work is estimated at about 

21,2000 

fONBRIDGE.—The Tonbridge Gas Co. is seeking a 

oard of Trade Provisional Order to enable it t 
acquire 64 acres at Cannon Bridge on which to erect 
gasworks 

WANDSWORTH. — Additions, Wimpole Laundry, 
Standen-road, Southfields, for’ Mr. J. J. Moss re- 
drainage of 5 and 6, Church-row, Southfields, for Mr 

Nolan; re-drainage of 27 and 31, Selkirk-road, 
Tooting, for Mr. G. Russell. 

YORK.—Plans approved: T. W. Peat, temporary 
building and greenhouse, Stockton-lane; R. F 
Dunneil, temporary stable, temporary loose box, and 
temporary shed, St. Paul’s Lodge, Holgate-road ; 
Mrs. Cudworth, temporary tool shed, Butt’s-close, 
Tadcaster-road : Adams-Hydraulics, Ltd., temporary 
erecting and pattern shops, Peasholme Green ; 
R. F. Donnell, temporary shed, St. Paul's Lodge, 
Holgate-road ; ‘I. Lofthouse, temporary coal shed, 
4, Layerthorpe; E. Taylor, temporary photo- 
graphic studio,’ 42, Belle Vue-street ; — Trustees, 
St. Peter's Schools, covered yard, Clifton ‘arth, 
(iifton ; M. Briggs, temporary shed, 35, Yearsley 
rent ; J. Torr, re-drainage, 7 and 8, Charieton- 
need E. Backhouse, cellar, 6, Lime-avenue ; 
tasdale, Ltd., cellar, Colliergate. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN 


for errors that may occur :- 


_ Masons Brick- 
layers 
d d 
Aberdare . ¥ 04 
Accrington is 10 
Altrincham 04 104 
Ashton-under- Lyne 11 1] 
Barnsley . 10 10 
Barrow-in- Furness 103 11 
sarry 4 } 
Bath ...... “ u ) 
Bedford 8 ~ 
Birkent ead 1] 1 
Birmingham 114 114 
Bishop Auckland , 4 
slackburn . 104 104 
Blackpool . 11 94 
Bolton ° 104 1] 
Bournemouth “+ 7) 
Bradford 10$t et 
Bridgwater 64 tie 
Brighton ; oP 
Bristol 1] 11 
gurniey . 104 104 
Burton-on-Trent 4 4 
Bury . ; 11 ll 
Cambridge % } 
Cardiff ‘ 104 104 
Chatham at 10 
Cheimsford., . . 7h 
Cheltenham 9} 93 
Chester 4 10; 
Chesterfield . i) 9} 
Colchester .. 8 m4 
Coventry ... 11 11 
re 74 . 
Darlington 04 10 
Derby 04 10 
Doncaster ; ce 9 
rer S4 10 
Durham ..... 9 94 
East Glam. and 10 10 
Mon. Valleys 
PT wsacvan~e 8 84 
Folkestone .. ot | i) 
ty oucester s 94 
Grantham S 8 
(;Tavs — 11 
Grimsby ; ; 0 ) 
Great Yarmouth 8 s 
Halifax .... 10 10 
Harrogate .... 9 OF 
Hartlepools ...... 104 11 
Hastings ‘ Se s 
Hereford....... . 5 8 
Huddersfield : 11 11 
Se 4 104 
Ipswich ; P| ) 
Lancaster ...... 104 10 
Leamington Spa i) 9 
OS ere 10} 103 
Leicester...... 103 104 
EAMOUIM wccccees ” 94 
Liverpool ... . 1 1/ 
Lianelly ..... a 0+ o¢ 
London ......+.6. 104 104 
Loughborough .. i) Be 
DEE bec paeree + 9 
Maidstone ....... 9 i) 
Manchester ...... il 11 
Mansfield ........ af 10 
Merthyr Tydfil ... 9 94 
Middlesbrough.... 104 11 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 11% 11% 
Newport, Ps ees 10 10 
Northampton .... 10 10 
Norwich .... a. St ee | 
Nottingham ..... 1] 11 
OCUERAR cc ccccccs 11 11 
Oxford ..... sine 04 ” 
Plymouth ...... 9° 9* 
Pontypridd ...... 94 94 
Portamouth ...... 10) 10 
PrestOm ...ccccee 103 104 
Reading ......-+- 9 93 
Rochdale ..... ne 104 10% 
Rochester ....... 8 10 
EE bntncees ye 10 10 
St. Albans ....... 9 re) 
St. Helens .......- 9 oat 
Scarborough ..... 9 9+ 
Sheffield ........- at 10t 
Shrewsbury ...... 5 93 
Southampton..... 10% 104 
Southend-on-Sea . 9 a) 
Southport........ 1] 10 
South Shields .... 1l¢ 11s 
Stockport ....... 1] 10% 
Stockton-on-Tees . 104 11 
Stoke-on-Trent .. ¥e 10; 
BORE wccccecese 5 8 
Sunderland ...... 11 11 
DRE ca cccoses 104 10 
Tauntes ..csccee ; 7 
TOPQUAY ..-c.ee- 8 8 
Wakefield ....... 10 10 
WEEE crccssses 10} 10 
Warrington ...... 83 103 
West Bromwich .. 11 11 
WigOR .ccccccses 104 11 
Windsor ......... 9 4 
Wolverhampton .. 10 10 
Worcester.......- 8 9 
WOE ccccvesvess 9} 93 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


- THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 
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The Masons’ rate given is for bankers ; fixers usually $d. per hour extra. 
* War bonus of 2s. per week granted. ¢ War bonus of 3s. per week granted . } War bonus of 2s. 6d. per week granted 
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THE BUILDER. 


[DECEMBER 8, 1016. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, viii.; Public Appointments 


—; Auction Sales, xviii. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised 


Certain conditions beyond 


those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 


the lowest. or] any tender; that a fair wages clause shal] be observed; that no allowance will be made for tenders; and that 
deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of 


tenders, may be sent in. 


those willing to submit 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Contracts. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


DECEMBER 11.—Sunderland,—ALTERATIONS.—For 
alterations to the premises known as Backhouses Bank, 
High-street West, Sunderland. Plans, &c., Messrs. 
w. & T. R. Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., architects. 19, 
Fawcett-street, Sunderland. 

DECEMBER 13.—Paddington.—CoaL BUNKER.—The 
Padaington Guardians invite Tenders for making a 
coal bunker at their workhouse. 

DECEMBER 18. — Carisbrooke. — ALTERATIONS. — 
The Isie of Wight County E.C. invite tenders for 
alterations at the Carisbrooke Council Schools. Specifi- 
cations of Mr. John Dufton, Clerk, County Council 
Offices, Newport, 1.W. 2 

No Date.—Charleville-—REBUILDING —For the re- 
building of shop and premises at Charleville, for Mr 
John Barry, J.P. Mr. Hugh W. Flanagan, B.E., B.A.. 
architect, 2, South-mall, Cork. 

No DatTe.—Dublin.—Bazaar.—For the erection, 
decoration and equipment of the Carmel Bazaar, to be 
held at Terenure Park, Dublin, in May, 1917. Particu- 
lars of the Secretary, ‘‘ Carmel,’’ 56, Aungier-street, 
Dublin. Deposit, 2 guineas. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


DECEMBER 11.—Leicester.— MATERIALS.—Supply 
to the B.G. of building materials, &c. Forms at the 
Poor Law Offices, Picklington’s-walk, Leicester. 

DECEMBER 14.—Woolwich.—MATERIALS.—Supply 
to Guardians of Builders’ materials, &c. Forms of 
Mr. Tom Cutter, Clerk to the Guardians, Clerk's Offices, 
Union Workhouse, Plumstead, 8.E. 


DECEMBER 14.—London.—MATERIALS, &c.—Supply 
to the Wandsworth B.C. of builders’ materials and the 
execution of works, from March 31 next. Specifications, 
&c., of Mr. D. A. Nicholl, Town Clerk, Council House, 
Wandsworth, 8.W. 

DECEMBER 19.—London.—TIMBER.—Supply to 
the Guardians of Lewisham Union of timber, &c. 
Forms, &c., of Mr. H. W. Wybourn, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, 394, High-street, 
Lewisham. 

DECEMBER 21.—Mitcham.—LIME AND CEMENT.— 
Supply to the Wandle Valley Joint Sewerage Board of 
lime and cement. Specification, &c., of Mr. R. M. 
Chart, Acting Clerk and Surveyor, Vestry Hall, 
Mitcham. 

No DATE.—Worcester.—_MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Corporation of builders’ materials for six months. 
Forms, &c., Mr. TT. Caink, A.M.Inst.C.E., City 
Engineer, Guildhall, Worcester. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


DECEMBER 18.—Glasgow.—FIREBRICKS, &¢C.— 
Supply to the Corporation of firebricks, fireclay and fire- 
clay retorts at their Gas Works for 12 months from 
January 1, 1917. Specifications, &c., of Mr. Alex. 
Wilson, engineer, 45, John-street. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


DECEMBER 9%.—Southampton.—Tak.—Suppl, to 
the C.C. of refined tar during the year ending Ma ‘ch 31, 
1918. Forms, &c., of the County Surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

DECEMBER 11.—Trowbridge.—GRANITES, &¢.— 
Supply to the Wilts. C.C. of granites, basalts, 
limestones, flints, &c.; hauling—piecework and day- 
work ; steam rolling ; tools for roadwork ; and tar for 
tar-spraying. Specifications, &c., from Mr. J. George 
Powell, County Surveyor, County Surpeyor’s Office, 
Trowbridge. 


DECEMBER 13.—Reading.—MATERIAL.—Supply to 
the Berkshire C.C. of road material. Forms, &c.. of 
Mr. A. Langston Yockney, Acting County Surveyor 
Surveyor’s Department, Shire Hall, Reading 

DECEMBER 15.—Celbridge.— WELL, &c.—The 
R.D.C. of Celbridge (No. 2) invites tenders for the 
sinking of a well and the erection of a public pump at 
Blakestown, near Mulhuddart, co. Dublin. Specification 
by Mr. A. J. O'Connor, Engineer to the Council 
Form, &c., of Mr. F. Shortt, Clerk of the Council 
Council Office. 

DECEMBER 23.—Derby.—MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the Derbyshire C.C. of road materials. Form, &c.. of 
Mr. J. W. Horton, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor, 
County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

DECEMBER 23.—Maidstone.—ROAD STONE, &¢ 
Supply to the Kent C.C. of broken road stone and 
tarred macadam. Specification, &c., of the County 
Surveyor, Maidstone. 


DECEMBER 27.—Bexley.—Tak, &C.—Supply to the 
U.D.C. of tar, highway materials, pipes, &c. Specifica- 
tions, &c., of Mr. W. T. Howse, Surveyor to the Council! 

DECEMBER 27.—Wells.—TARRING.—Somerset C€.C 
invites tenders for surface tarring on main roads 
Forms, &c., of Mr. Gordon R. Folland, Acting County 
Surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, Wells. 

JUNE 1, 1917.—Caleutta—PUmMPInGc PLant.— 
For storm water pumping plant for the Corporation 
Particulars of the Chief Engineer, Municipal Office, 


Calcutta. 
Eluction Sale. 


%* No DaATE.—Redhill.—Messrs. Leopold, Farmer & 
Sons will sell by auction on the premises, Ladbrooke- 
road, Redhill, Surrey, plant and machinery, stocks 
utensils, &c. 

* DECEMBER 15.—Kingston.—Mr. W.(. Bonsor 
sell by auction, electric motor circular saw, morticing 
machine, timber, girders, &c ‘ 


{Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue. ] 


TRADE NEWS. 

The Minister of Munitions recently opened the 
new restaurant built on the premises of the 
‘Greyhound’ Tavern, for the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic). The restaurant has 
been provided to meet the needs of the workers 
in the Royal Small Arms Factory, and has 
accommodation for 350 people. Messrs. Pat- 
man & Fotheringham, Ltd., of Park-street, 
Islington, and Theobalds-road, Holborn, were 
the contractors. A similar establishment at 
the “ Royal Small Arms” Hotel is now under 
construction by the same contractors. 


The restoration of the stonework of the 
London and South Western Bank, North Brixton 
Branch, and similar restoration work to the 
stonework of the Streatham Branch of the 
Home and Colonial Stores and the Streatham 
Branch of the Express Dairy Co., Ltd., is being 
carried out by the Stone Preservation Co., Ltd., 
9a, Little James’-street, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

We are informed that Messrs. Battiscombe & 
Harris, Ltd., architectural decorators, 47, New 
Cavendish-street, London, W., are willing to 
clear a number of overmantels and chimney- 
pieces of various designs, at cost, owing to space 
being required for alterations. 

We have already noticed the change of address 
of the Portland Cement Testing Works and 
Chemical Laboratories from 41, Old Queen- 
street, Westminster, London, to 6, Earl-street, 
Westminster, S.W., where the firm have secured 
larger and more commodious laboratories ; but 
the notification, which was posted to all their 


clients in December last, appears to have 
miscarried in many instances, since the firm are 
still frequently receiving letters and samples, 
sent to their old address, and re-addressed by 
the postal authorities. , 

Boyle’s latest patent “ air-pump ” ventilators, 
supplied by Messrs. Robert sovle & Son, 
Ventilating Engineers, 64, Holborn-viaduct, 
E.C., have been adopted for Messrs. Worthington 
& Co.’s No. 2 Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 

Messrs. the Aslin Blind Company's Works, 
Littlemore, are being supplied with stoves 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


Messrs. MacAndrews & Forbes, Ltd., of Fins- 
bury-court, Finsbury-pavement, London, E.C.. 
have issued a very useful little booklet which 
gives in small compass particulars of the manner 
in which “ Fiberlic,” can be made up for walls 
and ceilings, the manner and methods of decorat- 
ing it. and arranging the slabs in panel form. 
Fiberlic board is practically indestructible and 
is very useful for purposes of buildings which 
have to be finished and occupied at short notice. 


The Carron Company, whose works are at 
Carron, Stirlingshire, and Pheenix Foundry, 
Sheffield, and who have show-rooms at 15, 
Upper Thames-street, E.C., and 50, Berners- 
street, W., send a catalogue of their electric 
heating appliances, which, like all the firm’s 
productions, are marked by unusual excellence 
of workmanship. Electric heating is without 
question the cleanest form of heating, but its 
extensive use is intimately connected with the 





varying cost of electric power in diffe 
k calities, a cost which tends to bec ( 
lessened with the passage of time. 


* Tricity,” 48, Oxford-street, issue a usef 
little booklet containing particulars and pr 
of various forms of electric heating apparat 
both in the form of electric fires, ‘* baby fir 
table heaters, and water boilers, which 
efficient and comparatively inexpensive. 





We regret to hear that Pte. R. A. All! 
10th Royal Fusiliers, eldest son of Mr 
Allback, the Chairman of Claridge’s Pat: 
Asphalte Co., Ltd., is lving in the Ist Sout 
General Hospital, Edgbaston, suffering f! 
compound fracture of the thigh and ot! 
injuries received in some of the recent fight 
on the Western front. 

p> 


Mr. G. Riches. 

The death is reported (on October 
Provost, Alberta, Canada) of Mr. George Riche 
formerly of Cromer and Sheringham. | 
very many years Mr. Riches was in a larg 
way of business as a builder, with quite 
East Anglian reputation. Chronic ill-health. 
however, led to relinquishment. 

enon eG 


Book Received. 

Economic GroLtocy (4th Edition). B) 
Heinrich Ries, A.M., Ph.D. (New York: Jno. 
Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
Price, 17s. net.) 
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London Prices 


METALS 


L.C.C. Drain Pipgs- 








[Owing to the qusepiidant circumstances which Battens: 2in 2} in., and 4in., 46. 6d 5in., Sa. 6d Oin., Gs. 6d 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials | 3 in. by 8 in sia ; Per ton, im London 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our tast oT ig te ane Sin. by —— See aad 

lead, oi! and turps have advanced.—Ed Sin 9 add tA F de i £ sd Common Bars 6 0 0 .. 2 
issue fe vein J 2 in 2} in., and 3 in. by Staffordshire Crown Bars— 
¢.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible. the @ Se cress . ) » O good merchant quality 16 0 0 .. 17 0 8 
serage prices of materials, not necessarily the highest can@ings: 2in. by 3in Staffordshire ~ Marked 
a I ’ By in he -~ 2 
erlowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices a ae ¢in., 2 in. by Bars ° ae 17 10 0 so °¢ 
a fact which should be remembered by those who -. in., 2in. by 42 in Mild Steel Bars is 0 8 16 10 0 
make use of this information yin. by 4in., and 3 in, by Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete quality, £15 basis price 
. = in * } Hoop Iron, basis price ... 20 0 @6 20 10 
oards in + it al 7 Ge i ec 3: 
BRICKS, &c. 1¢ in. by 6 in: and in. » 0 more thar " ral onemta ont ii repetierend gauge 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River Thames £s. d Zin 0 0 hathenn. Sheet Iron Black ; 
Rest Stock: .....-eeccccesosececs cohen se a oO SEC onds : ’ O less than best Ordinary sizes to 20g.... 21 0 O 2110 0 
Picked Stocks for EE ER a 214 O Best Middling Dantzic and 242 22 0 0 2210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered . Railway Depot, London Memel Fir Timber Logs oad of 50 ft. cube , 26g. . 23 0 0 23 10 0 
£ s.d. . a4 average specification) ( Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordinar 
, j ge § ification 5 ) ¢ on, Galv: é ‘ y quality 
Flettons ...... 113 0 Best Blue Stocks very li i Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft 
Best Fareham — Pressed Staf- Sawn pitch pine logs (about Per load to 3 ft. to 20g 31 0 — 

Red ee 312 0O fordshire . > 7? O > cu. ft. average 0 0 is Oo Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 
Best Red Do. Bullnose 12 0 Do 6in. to 10in 0 in O BOG. occa desdacsne 31 0 0 110 «0 

Pressed Rua- Best Stour ; Per standard Ordinary sizes to 26 g 34 0 0 

bon Facing... 5 5 @ bridge = Fir sest Pitch Pine Deals ( 4¢ Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best « j 

‘ . oO , Galvi , Hat, bes yuality 
5 Bricks .. 7 0 0 Under 2 in. thick ) extra Ordinary sizea to 20 g ‘a U0 OU 
GLAZED BRICKS 22 g. and 
Best White, D'ble Str’tch’rs 18 17 6 JOINERS’ Woo! “42 -+-+- 3410 0 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 15 17 ¢ W Ordinary sizes to 26 g 7710 0 
‘ rite ™“ raf ality - a “ Ng 

Salt Glazed One Side and Red 4 : (~ 7 wag Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 

Stret hers 13 J 6 _ two Ends 19 17 «6 n. by 1 lin and > n ss Comey me, 5, 58 Oe 
Headers .. 12 17 6 Two Sides and by 1lir “Ug . 29 90 «=O 
Quoins, Bull- one End 20 17 6 sin. by 9. — Ordini —y Oe 2g. and 

bose anid 4}in Splays and : es “48 bs 29 10 0 

P \ I I dj 1 ~ 
lats i» 6 6 Squints..... 18 7 6 i ’ oe as Ordinary sizes, 26g...... 30 0 0 
Secon d Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best 9 te i r l ~ - oe 4 Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6, ft 
Par 9 i il wards 0 more than by 2ft. to 3ft. to 20g 
Thames Ballast . .. 8& 8 per yard, delivered 7 in. and 8 in. batter ey and thicker 23 10 0 
Thames and Pit Sand. 9 6 7in. and 8i1 bo a Bd Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g 
Best Washed Sand...... 10 0 Pores pth ctodige ate —— ond SSG . ae > 
Zin Shingle for Ferro- Archangel White Deals battens test Soft Steel Sheets, 26 g 25 10 O 
Concrete . .. wore ae Best 3in. by 9in. and Cut Nails, 3in.to6in. .... 25 0 0 26 0 @ 
Per ton. delivered 10in. and llin. . 49 0 14 0 O Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
esd 6 5.4 Seconds, do 2 0 0 less than best 
Best Portland Cement . 2 5 O 5 U.S. Battens i 0 0 i.e LEAD, &c. 

Do. £2 1s. alongside in 80- )-ton lots Prepared Floorings and Matchings, Seconds Swedish Del 
Perrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above Red and ¢ qua al pelivered in Londen 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 5 6atriy. depot Itin. by 6$in. planed Per square actua LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 1b £ s.d 
Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary an nd shot - v - 9 0 > nog hy 2 ty = 

charge for sacks a in. by 6$in. planed ztpe te cots . i , a 
, Sol ipe _ 
Grey st ne He ime , 19s. Od. per yard delivered ' ind matche = eye ey Couns 3 ipe ‘ 4 6 ms 
sourbridge Firect « 35 eae hatin dal lin. by 64 in omadand - oe ; ‘ . : 
Stourbr » Fireclay in s’cks 35s. Od per ton at rly. dpt shot 112 0 214 0 NoTE—Country delivery, 20s. per ton extra ; lots under 
tin. by 6i in. planed and > cwt., ls. 6d. per cwt. extra 
STONE. matehed i ' 0 215 0 COPPER 
BaTH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d din. by 6}in. planed Thin orn — ° 1 } 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or matched, and beaded ( a | ‘ 0 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube | , oF V jointed , a» oc YO a. Cons —* “ ; . 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine i oh. 64 in. do 110 ¢ 112 @ me any wire Qo 1 

Kims, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube ..... 1 33 Columbian or Oregon Pine Per standard tA8 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 2 best quality . nat Mes ee — gis 

Depdt 4 - ae “4 1 9} Yellow Pine—First regular Thin “a 7 3s 

i Me Th adee Seeeae Nee eeNe rs i f —.... 7 0 0 upwards Trx—English Ingots ss 0 110 _ 
PorTLAND STONE— Oddmentn _oO0 SoLDER— Plumbers’ ; 0 010 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft Seconds, regular sizes 5 10 0 Tinmen . ’ 2 3 3 
average, delivered in railway trucks at Oddments ; 710 O Blowpipe .. re ® 1 3 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- Kauri Pine—Planks per ft 
beth, G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & 5.W.R cube v9 6s ¥ GLASS. 
Ds eee td aps ss Wi ss 2 5% — vt Oak Log s, per ft we ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
‘ oar ggonus a nlice uD . v av , ' = , ~ ND S 4 { r¥ ZE 
Sesker Wiese Mant aes ts. cube 2 6 Dey Wainscot Gak, per ft IZES AND IN Qt ARES IN ORDINARY Sines 
wu te basebed, 2d per it cube extra super, as inch v _ ~ 5 Pes Wt Pee Pe 
ee : Sin po ‘ae » 010 0 1 0 15 0z. fourths . 4d 26 oz. thirds . soe Ge 
ANDOM BLOCKS—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. Dpét. Dry Mahogany—Honduras » thirds s$a ‘2oz. fourths ...... 63d 
s. d sd : Tabasco, per ft. super 21 oz. fourths 5d thirds ee 
Ancaster in blocks. 2 6 Closeburn Red as inch ) e i ¢@ -»» thirds 53d Fluted Sheet, 1508. 54d 
a! n bloc a 1 7 Freestone . > Cul 7 Mah, ogal 4 coe 0 > 6 26 oz. fourths hid ia Zloz 64d. 
rinshill in blo 2 ted ¢ > . .", a ‘ . ‘ 
— ocks. 4 Red & White Mans Dry Walnut American, per ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
y Dale in fieldrandom block 2 9 ‘ 1 : 
blocks 2 5 Yell noes ft. super, as inch 01 0 an SIZES Per Ft 
cece = 9° roe - a French Italian.”” Walnut 0 1 0 0 1 6 + Rolled plate : . eeeueeek ae 
! ‘= ) eao. ao ’ ' " 
AImeston Teak, per load (Rangoon or . tough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 43d 
Yor K STONE—Robin Hood Quality Moulmein) ..... 6 0 0 wo v9 8 ¢ Rough rolled and rough cast plate . 4id 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot s. d Do. do. (Java 24 0 0 o 8 Y Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic Oveanic, 
Scappied random blocks .......... 4 American Whitewood Arctic Muffled, and “ Stippolyte,” white - 
Per Ft. Super Delivered at Railway Depot planks, per ft. cubs ~ a, a ° 3° Ditto, tinted oseeeee OGE 
4 sawn two sides landings to sizes arn (ilue, per cwt 1d v $19 Y Rolled Sheet .......cccccccevevesscvveces 4id 

deh. . == ee ere ms 2 5 

Gin. : i two s ic ad 

et sides, ditto ‘ 2 8 : p 
3 in sawn two sides slabs (random sizes , 1 O¢ METALS. AINTS, &c. . ed 
Zin. to 2}in. sawn one side slabs (random , > Raw Linseed Oil in pipes pergallen © 4 & 

POD ccteuseisetoaek tot seuss ; i: 0 &t JOISTS, GIRDERS, 4 ”° - , in barrels - ee 
tin. to 2in Ne teas eu Oo 63 Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary Boil i » In a ° a a 
Hany York— sections, basis price ey in drums ’ ; ° 5 " 

Das ; Mai Compound Girders, : ; ‘ . : 

5 | Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot ™ ary me p ee controlled Turpe ntine in barrels . ‘ . @ 42 

cappied random blocks .........-..-.-- 3 0 Plain Compound Stanchions in drums . 7, 2.9 

P t Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Dep ot. Angies. Tees, and Channels ‘ear Minéetrw Genuine Ground English White Lead, pertea 66 0 0 
Be sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40!t ” ordinary sections : a (In not less than 5 cwt. casks). 

6 tty ace ME CT LP eT TRUCE 2 3 Flitch Pl ates oe ; ¥ frone ted Lead, Dry per ton 7 2 & 

+ rubbed two sides ditto ..... ieon: ee Cast Iron Columns and ; we Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt 012 0 

dey sawn two sides slabs (random sizes 1 9 " Stanchions plain ordinary Stockholm Tar . per barrd 45 0 

b.| f-faced random flags ......... Te ee patterns . Filocol etdeacsonedeene per cwt. @ 9 6 
r GENUINE Waitt Leap PaIntT— 

Per 1,000 WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— Biackfriars,”” “ Nine Elms,’ “ Park,” 


. f.o.r. London Discounts off Association Prices and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 


Bes: hi 
tee maga: tiles vd yo ae ar Tubes Fittings. less than 5 cwt. lots .. per ton delivered 68 0 0 
St rdshire district eee paper = 2 12 6 Per Cent Per ¢ ent. 
— “T-ceil iaiae ates 215 0 Gas at works ped see 474 VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon 
. ; wt eevee eee e eee oo a —.. ... Oe odes , és : 
i i valley tiles (per dozen) .........- 0 5 6 pwr 374  & Fine Pale Oak Varnish ...........-...... @ 8 @ i 
: Galv nised gas : t works er tua > ee Pale Copal O08 ..cccccccccccccesecs ra FC | 
sate. ~~ “* 200 ecu ie 214 40 Supertine Pale Elastic Oak ............... 012 6 i 
£.0.F ay - d steam 15 37 Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........ 010 0 7 ' 
at 1¢ Bangor Slates, 20 by 10 ........ 12 0 0 1,.C.C. Som Piet ‘London Prices ae —— i Oak, for seats of eu 6 nei 
. lity : <3 : ‘ ond on bodogsetereakenent iat 
ame. " Re  eenaea ye 2 Pipes Coated. Bends sung. Fine Elastic Carriage . vnates onal 012 9 454 
Bes: BE uc lla dey oP alte o : ° 9 Suoeiaes Pale Elastic Carriage ........... 016 0 ‘- 
iat oe ots ortmadoc, Oe Oe Bile esscesenes + 17 : 2 EAR : : 9 -. Fine Pale Maple............- epee” | 
ty tte eeeeeees . ORE ss <écwess F - 3 4 Finest Pale Durable Copal seneseoons - ©0@ *) 
16 by B ncseeeeeeee ditt 3h | eee + 4 ~ 9 3 10 Extra Pale French Oil ...........-se+e00: Ss ; 
OG MM. weeeeees 4 ; Eggshell Flating Varnish ..............- . O18 06 ; 
_ WOOD. ry Pr 4 6) .... 1 .- ‘ White Pale ma nebssabhmeadiabeduacte 1 40 f 
Bs ILDING . : ‘ RAIN- WATER PIPES, &c London Prices Bintre Palle PROG 400s ccccccvcceseovscses 012 0 
. Hann mag oop. an a Pipe Bends. Branches. Best Japan Gold Size ...........--ceeee0s Fr e «x oO 
Dea 4in. by 12 in.. Se oe £ s. 4. s. d d. s. d. ee EC AUGED. 6nccc cv ccceedusvestessis 1é 66 } 
y 1lin., $in. by 11 in., - RTS oe te 1 104 0 ee Oak and Mahogany Stain...........+.+5-- 0 9 06 ; 
‘in. by "oim.. and 2in “Rae 2 1 z i 4 Brunswick Black ......---++++++sseee08 038 06 : 
by 11 in, A tintin es ss .6..6:..,.98.-6 9 Er 2 43 5 22 Berlin Black ....... Sesédseocene gevercd. (OOO : 
ix by 9j OY Se See . - eosesereses Peete ete w ew ewenneee 
is n., 24 in. by 9in., 34 2 11% 9 7 Knotting 010 0 f 
and 2in by 9in.... 35 0 0 37 0 0 GM. cvcvecees 8 s 1 3 61 French and Brush Polish ....... -- O10 0 
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TENDERS. 

Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
us nét later than 2 p.m.on Wed 

* Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes ; rovisionally accepted. 


—-- 





¥ DEWSBURY. — one e: water pipe scraper to the 
Waterworks Committee of the Corporation :— 
*Leeds Meter C Co., ‘Armley Ce boas pub £135 


ee ee ee ee 


GLASGOW. — Supply of 150 tons of small cast- -iron 


m “s da Corporation :— 


pi to the Water ' 
a £1,473 10% , 


*Macfariane, | Strang & 


HALIFAX.—Execution of works in connection with 
the efection of transformer chamber at Pellon for the 


Corporation :— 
*Parker Bros. £189 10 


HAYES.—For carrying out gates to the cottages 
at the Sewage Farm for_the,U.D.C. :— 4 } 
*A. L. Russell £16 3 


eee eer emer ase eeeeee 





HAYES.—For carrying out structural alterations 
te the Hayes County bridge for the Middlesex County 


Council :-— 
Messrs. S. Kavanagh & Sons.... £557 4 6 
eS Be Sy: 534 16 10 


*Mr. H. Morecroft, Acton 624 7 9 


LEYTON .—The U.D.C. has accepted the tender of 
Measrs. Turner & Lisney, for supply of stoneware 
pipes for six months, at prices approximately 10 per 
eent. in advance of the Present contract price. a4 


LEYTON. —The Urban District Council has renewed 
its contract for six months with the following con- 
tractors :-— 

Wm. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., granite chippings, &c. 
Patent Victoria Stone Co., Ltd., Victoria stone. 
Premier Bitumen, &_ Asphalte Co., Ltd., Asphalte 
2 Matrix. 

Crow & Sons,*Pitch ana creosote oil. 

Turner & Lisney, Ltd., Lump grey lime. 


NEW TREDEGAR.—For constructing about 380 
yards of 12-in. stoneware service water-drain, together 
with n manholes, in Queen’s-road, New 
Tredegar, for the Bedwellty U.D.C. Mr. D. H. Price, 
Surveyor to the Council, Aberbargoed :-— 

amilton & Millard .......... £341 ll 6 
TAs 
*James Lawrenee, Bargoed eee 6 Che 








Girls. Cont Per wee ag gg Sy og 
ziris' Coun iC) , ones. Ss 
hitect Cardiff :-— 


County Arc 
*Messrs. Kingfisher, West Bromwich £104 5 3 


RUNCORN.—For supplying and fixing heating 
ipital, in the scarlet fever block of the Isolation 
tal, Dutton, nr. Warrington, for the Runcorn 


- MS & t F. Acton, Arpley,{Warring- 


eee eee ee eee ee 


WORCESTER —Por t repair to engine and pumps at 
tae waterworks, for the Corporation :— 
*Fisher, Humphries & Co., Pershore . £386 


Russian 


AUSTRIAN and JAPANESE 


nant Ok 


WAINSCOT 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, Eastcheap, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E, 7.N.: Avenue 667 


£160 0 0 























FHE BUILDER. 


PATENTS, 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 
100,020.—W. R. Comings: Washers and 


similar articles for closures, seatings for valves, 


and pipe joints. 


100,356.—Jan Keiser: Cross-bar for roller 


blinds. 
100,645.—Soc. Anon. l’Aster: Collapsible 
masts or posts. 
101,094.—G. Onions and Milner’s Safe Co. 


Keyless combination locks. 
101,648.—James Redmond and Joseph Rec- 
mond : Window fasteners. 


101,649.—A. E. Hegardt: Flexible rules. 


101,659.—Thomas MacGregor: Ventilator. 

101,728.—W. Barnett and J. Florendine: 
Road-sweeping machines. 

101,748.—T. A. Judge and H. Harvey: Tool- 
holders. 


101,759.—S. G. Warman : Collapsible handles 
for tools. 

101,778.—-R. E. R. James and C. W. James : 
Devices for locking together bolts and nuts or 
the like. 

101,818.—Julius Bessonneau and Soc. Anon. 
des Filatures Corderies et Tissages d’ Angers : 
Portable buildings or sheds. 

101,829.—Shaw and Carter, Ltd., 
Frederick Carter: Casement stays. 


and George 


101,838.—Lachlan Wallace McArthur and 
Percival Stafford McKergow: Wagons for 


transporting bricks. 

14,785 of 1915. 3aerman Strauss: 
Swing-bridges. 

14,891 of 1915.—John Hunt and Michae! 
Lawless: Means for charging concrete mixers. 

15,201 of  1915.—Eruchshaw  Byramji 
Daroowalla : Padlocks. 

15,323 of 1915.—Clayton and Co. 
field), Ltd., and John William Jemmison: 
sweeping machines. 


Joseph 


(Hudders- 
Road- 





*All these Applications are*now in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents,upon them may be 
made. 


J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, LTD. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


AIR RAID REPAIRS. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 








[DickMBER 8, 1916. 


“AUSTRIAN 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


bigeye ed OAK. 


. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd., 











” Carpenter's Road, Stratf tford, E. 
Rastere $77 @ lines J 








LONDON& . 
LANCASHIRE | 


FIKE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 2 
= pee 





Security: £6,349,479. 
FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Rend Oftece ass. Leadenhall Street. E.c. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fiat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Com 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. P.N. Central m4 





JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood, 





CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 
ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION. COLCH ESTER. 
Telephone : 0195, Telegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 





Je 




















ALSO AT DEPTFORD 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL 
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CLASCOW, FALKIRK 
BELFAST & DUBLIN. 


ey 


Mocum som @ Line, Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON —— — N.W. 









